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ABSTRACT 



The theory of transformative learning, the process of making 
meaning of one's experience, emerged from the work of Jack Mezirow and has 
been explored through numerous research studies and critiques over the last 
20 years. The purpose of this monographic is to provide greater insight into 
the transformative learning theory. The paper begins with an overview of 
transformative learning theory, including Mezirow' s notion of rational 
transformation, Robert Boyd's concept of individuation, and Paulo Freire's 
view of social transformation. The literature review explores seven 
unresolved issues: individual change versus social action, decontextualized 
view of learning, universal model of adult learning, adult development- - shift 
or progression, rationality, other ways of knowing, and the model of 
perspective transformation. Reflective notes in each section illustrate the 
application of theory to the practice of fostering transformative learning. 
The review identifies gaps and areas of controversy in Mezirow' s work as well 
as research findings that attempt to broaden the theory. The third section 
outlines the essential conditions and techniques for fostering transformative 
learning and roles and responsibilities of educators and learners. One 
appendix organizes sources in the literature relevant to specific 
teaching- learning techniques; a second appendix outlines the purposes and 
salient results of 46 research studies. The paper contains 104 references. 
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Executive 

Summary 

The theory of transformative learning, the process of making mean" 
mg of one’s experience, emerged from the work of Jack Mezirow 
and has been explored through numerous research studies and cri- 
tiques over the last 20 years. As this monograph demonstrates, 
Mezirow has been its primary spokesperson, but other models of 
transformative education, particular those of Robert Boyd and 
Paulo Freire, have contributed to the discussion. The paper begins 
with an overview of transformative learning theory, including 
Mezirow’s notion of rational transformation, Boyd’s concept of 
individuation, and Freire’s view of social transformation. 

The heart of the monograph is a review of theoretical and empirical 
literature, including numerous unpublished doctoral dissertations, 
that explores seven unresolved issues: individual change versus 
social action, decontextualized view of learning, universal model of 
adult learning, adult development — shift or progression, rationality, 
other ways of knowing, and the model of perspective transforma- 
tion. Reflective notes in each section seek to inform practitioners 
about the application of theory to the practice of fostering trans- 
formative learning. The review identifies gaps and areas of con- 
troversy in Mezirow’s work as well as research findings that attempt 
to elaborate on and broaden the theory. 

An important assumption of this paper is that, although the theory 
is much discussed, the practice of transformative learning has been 
minimally investigated and is inadequately defined and poorly 
understood. To help improve practice, the third section outlines 
the essential conditions and techniques for fostering transformative 
learning and roles and responsibilirics of educators-as-facilitators 
and of learners in creating the environment supporting critical re- 
flection and exploration of alternative perspectives. One appendix 
organizes sources in the literature relevant to specific teaching- 
learning techniques; a second appendix is a table detailing the pur- 
poses and salient results of 46 research studies on transformative 
learning. 

Information on transformative learning theory may be found in the 
ERIC database using the following descriptors: Adult Develop- 
ii Adult Education, * Adult Learning, ^Educational Theories, 
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Experiential Learning, Individual Development, ^Social Cognition, 
* World Views; and identifiers: Mezirovv (Jack), ^Transformative 
Learning, Transformation Theory (Adult Learning). Asterisks 
indicate terms that are particularly relevant. 



Introduction 



The study of transformative learning, the process of making mean- 
ing of one's experience, is continually being investigated within the 
field of adult education. As a concept it emerged over 20 years ago, 
beginning with the original study by Jack Mezirow (1978a), who 
investigated the learning experience of women returning tea school 
after a long hiatus. Since that time numerous studies have emerged 
exploring transformative learning in relationship to community and 
social transformation, intercultural learning, courage, critical re- 
flection, whole person learning, and lifestyle and career change, to 
mention just a few. Presently, as an area of study, transformative 
learning continues to be of interest, as when it first emerged in the 
field. For example, at the 1997 Adult Education Research Confer- 
ence in Oklahoma State University, transformative learning was 
the focus of more presentations than any other concept or idea 
discussed — over 10% of the papers presented. 

Looking back over most all the work that has been written about 
transformative learning, two general patterns emerge. One pattern 
involves published papers that have tended to focus predominantly 
on theoretical critique centering on issues of social action, critical 
pedagogy*, adult development, reflection, and context and rational- 
ity. The second involves over 40 unpublished empirical studies that 
were completed by graduate students for doctoral dissertations. 
Only until very recently have these studies been reviewed 1 (Taylor 
1997a). From this recent review emerges a supportive, hut critical 
picture of transformative learning theory. It reveals a learning pro- 
cess that needs to recognize to a greater degree the significant in- 
fluence of context, the varying nature of the catalyst of the process, 
the minimization of the role of critical reflection and increased role 
of other ways of knowing and relationships, and an overall broad- 
ening of the definitional outcome of a perspective transformation. 
Furthermore, and significant to this monograph, there has been 
(until very recently) only minimal investigation into the practice of 
fostering transformative learning. More specifically, the review 
found the practice for fostering transformative learning ideally 
conceptualized, theoretically based, and offering little support from 
empirical research or practical experience. Adult educators are 



1 Significant portions of! ay lor \ (1997a) review of the empirical studies of transformative learning are included in 
this monograph, with the addition of six recent studies. 
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being encouraged to practice a particular approach to teaching 
toward an outcome (perspective transformation) and with a pr<v 
cess that is inadequately defined and poorly understood, partic- 
ularly in the context of the classroom experience. Also, when 
identifying these ideal learning conditions, most authors of these 
studies, as well as Mezirow himself, underemphasize the practical 
implications associated with facilitating and encouraging learners 
to revise their meaning perspectives, 

What is needed at this point is an update of what is presently 
known about the theory and practice of transformative learning 
theory. This involves developing a discussion of both the theo- 
retical critiques and empirical studies. It means asking What do 
these two bodies of literature reveal together? What themes or 
patterns emerge about the nature of transformative learning as we 
presently understand it? What are the unresolved issues? It also 
involves looking at what is presently known about the practice of 
fostering transformative learning — transformative pedagogy. What 
underlying assumptions, values, beliefs about teaching and learning 
does it rest upon? What tools and methodologies do educators 
draw upon to be successful? What processes evolve as one practices 
transformative pedagogy? What risks and challenges are associated 
with the practice of transformative pedagogy? 

This brings us to the purpose of this monograph: to provide greater 
insight into the transformative learning theory. To accomplish this 
task I believe it is best to bring together in one place all the major 
articles, studies, and critiques concerning transformative learning 
theory. My hope is that by merging the theoretical with the em- 
pirical we can come to better understand transformative learning 
theory* and its related practices. I begin with a brief overview of 
transformative learning theory from the work of Jack Mezirow, 
followed by two alternative perspectives of transformative learning 
that have helped shape its present form. This sets the stage for a 
discussion of the various unresolved issues (e.g., individual vs. so- 
cial change, context, universalism, adult development, rationality, 
other ways of knowing, and the model and outcome of a perspec- 
tive transformation) associated with transformative learning theory 
and how they shape and influence its related practice. These issues 
are discussed for the first time in concert with not only the theo- 
retical critiques, hut also with the related empirical studies. (Ap- 
pendix B offers a brief synopsis of all the empirical studies covered 
for those who have additional interest in a particular study.) These 
first two sections (overview and unresolved issues) set the backdrop 
for the third section, which explores the practices of transformative 




pedagogy. This final section attempts to explain transformative 
pedagogy by looking at several studies in depth, revealing the es- 
sential conditions and challenges associated with fostering trans- 
formative learning. It is important to note that this monograph 
focuses almost exclusively on empirical studies and critiques of 
transformative learning theory by Jack Mezirow, making a particu- 
lar point not to include conceptual literature that does not directly 
inform this review. 

My hope is that this monograph will appeal to a wide audience of 
adult educators, with each section offering something for those 
interested in transformative learning. Those who want an intro- 
ductory perspective on transformative learning can. peruse the first 
section. Researchers who wants to review other studies and get 
updated on the latest research can turn to the second section. And 
those who are interested in challenges of fostering of transformative 
learning (transformative pedagogy) should explore the third and 
final section. 
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This section of the monograph provides a brief overview of trans- 
formative learning theory from the perspective of Jack Mezirow. 
Also discussed are the conditions that need to be present, from his 
perspective, to foster transformative learning. Its intent is to pro- 
vide a synthesis of its major premises, not an exhaustive discussion, 
that includes enough information from which to understand the 
implications and insights gained from discussing the various unre- 
solved issues about transformative learning theory. This overview is 
followed by two alternative perspectives of transformative learning: 
Boyd’s (transformative education) and Freire’s (social transfor- 
mation) that contribute to our understanding of transformative 
pedagogy. 



Mezirow: A Rational Transformation 

Transformative learning offers a theory of learning that is uniquely 
adult, abstract, idealized, and grounded in the nature of human 
communication. It is a theory that is partly a developmental pro- 
ccss, hut more as “learning is understood as the process of using a 
prior interpretation to construe a new or revised interpretation of 
the meaning of one’s experience in order to guide future action” 
(Mezirow 1996, p. 162). Transformative learning offers an expla- 
nation for change in meaning structures that evolves in two do- 
mains of learning based on the epistemology of Habermas’ com- 
municative theory. First is instrumental learning, which focuses on 
learning through task-oriented problem solving and determination 
of cause and effect relationships — learning to do, based on em- 
pirical-analytic discovery. Second is communkative learning, which 
is learning involved in understanding the meaning of wlv.t others 
“communicate concerning values, ideals, feelings, moral decisions, 
and such concepts as freedom, justice, love, labor, autonomy, com- 
mitment and democracy” (Mezirow 1991a, p. 8). When these do- 
mains of learning involve “reflective assessment of premises . . . 
[and] of movement through cognitive structures by identifying and 
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judging presuppositions” (p. 5), transformative learning is taking 
place. Transformative learning attempts to explain how our expec- 
tations, framed within cultural assumptions and presuppositions* 
directly influence the meaning we derive from our experiences. It is 
the revision of meaning structures from experiences that is ad- 
dressed by die theory of perspective transformation. 
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Transformative learning 
attempts to explain how 
our expectations, framed 
within cultural assump- 
tions and presuppositions, 
directly influence the 
meaning we derive from 
our experiences. 
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Perspective transformation explains the process of how adults re- 
vise their nu mg structures. Meaning structures act as culturally 
defined frames of reference that are inclusive of meaning schemes 
and meaning perspectives. Meaning schemes, the smaller com- 
ponents, are “made up of specific knowledge, beliefs, value judg- 
ments, and feelings that constitute interpretations of experience” 
(Mezirow 1991a, pp. 5-6). They are the tangible signs of our habits 
and expectations that influence and shape a particular behavior or 
view, such as how we may act when we are around a homeless per- 
son or think of a Republican or Democrat. Changes in our mean- 
ings schemes are a regular and frequent occurrence. Meaning per- 
spective is a general frame of reference, world view, or personal 
paradigm involving “a collection of meaning schemes made up of 
higher-order schemata, theories, propositions, beliefs, prototypes, 
goal orientations and evaluations” (Mezirow 1990, p. 2) and “they 
provide us criteria for judging or evaluating right and wrong, had 
and good, beautiful and ugly, true and false, appropriate and in- 
appropriate” (Mezirow 1991a, p. 44). Our frame of reference is 
composed of two dimensions, habits of mind and a point of view. 
“Habits of mind are broad, abstract, orienting, habitual ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting influenced by assumptions that con- 
stitute a set” of cultural, political, social educational, and economic 
codes (Mezirow 1997, pp. 5-6). The habits of mind get expressed in 
a particular point of view: “the constellation of belief, value judg- 
ment, attitude, and fueling that shapes a particular interpretation” 

(p. 6). 



Meaning perspectives arc often acquired uncritically in the course 
of childhood through socialization and acculturation, most fre- 
quently during significant experiences with teachers, parents, and 
mentors. They “mirror the way our culture and those individuals 
responsible for our socialization happen to have defined various 
situations’* (Mezirow 1991a, p. 131). Over time, in conjunction 
with numerous congruent experiences, these perspectives become 
more ingrained into our psyche and changing them is less frequent. 
In essence, they provide a rationalization for an often irrational 
world, and we become dependent upon them. These meaning per- 
spectives support us by providing an explanation of the happenings 
in our daily lives but at the same time they are a reflection of our 
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cultural and psychological assumptions. These assumptions con- 
strain us, making our view of the world subjective, often distorting 
our thoughts and perceptions. They are like a “double-edged 
sword” whereby they give meaning (validation) to our experiences, 
but at the same time skew our reality. 

Meaning perspectives operate as perceptual filters that organize the 
meaning of our experiences. When we come upon a new experi- 
ence, our meaning perspectives act as a sieve through which each 
new experience is interpreted and given meaning. As the new 
experience is assimilated into these structures, it either reinforces 
the perspective or gradually stretches its boundaries, depending on 
the degree of congruency. However, when a radically different and 
incongruent experience cannot be assimilated into the meaning 
perspective, it is either rejected or the meaning perspective is 
transformed to accommodate the new experience. A transformed 
meaning perspective is the development of a new meaning struc- 
ture. This development is usually the result of a disorienting di- 
lemma due to a disparate experience in conjunction with a critical 
reappraisal of previous assumptions and presuppositions. It is this 
change in our meaning perspectives that is at the heart of 
Mezirow’s theory of perspective transformation — a world view shift. 
A perspective transformation is “a more fully developed (more 
functional) frame of reference . . . one that is more (a) inclusive, 

(b) differentiating, (c) permeable, (d) critically reflective, and 
(e) integrative of experience” (Mezirovv 1996, p. 163). Although 
less common it can occur either through a series of cumulative 
transformed meaning schemes or as a result of an acute personal nr 
social crisis, for example, a death of a significant other, divorce, a 
natural disaster, a debilitating accident, war, job loss, or retirement. 
Often these experiences are stressful and painful and can threaten 
the very core of one’s existence (Mezirow 1997). A perspective 
transformation can be better understood by referring to an example 
given by a participant in a recent study on transformative learning, 
describing his revised world view. The participant, Lobo, an Ameri- 
can, describes his change in perspective in response to living in 
Honduras for 2 years as a Peace Corps volunteer: 

I definitely see the world in a whole different light than how 
I looked at the world before 1 left. Before I left the states 
there was another world out there. I knew it existed, but I 
didn’t see what my connection to it was at all. You hear 
news reports going on in other countries, hut I didn’t 
understand how and what we did here in the States im- 
pacted on these people in Honduras, in South America, 
Africa, and Asia. Since I did not have a feeling for how our 
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lives impacted their lives it was as it the U.S. were almost a 
self-contained little world. After going to Honduras I rea- 
lised how much things we did in the States affected Hon- 
durans, Costa Ricans. How we affected everyone else in the 
world. I no longer had this feeling the U.S. was here and 
everybody else was outside. I felt that the world definitely 
got much smaller. It got smaller in the sense of throwing a 
rock in the water creates ripples. I am that rock and the 
things I do here in the States affect people everywhere. I 
feel much more a part of the world than I do of the U.S. I 
criticize the U.S. much more now than I would have in the 
past. (Taylor L993, p. 175) 

Mezirow has identified 10 phases of perspective transformation 
based on a national study of women returning to college who par- 
ticipated in an academic reentry' program after a long hiatus from 
school. The study involved in-depth interviews of 83 women from 
12 programs in Washington, California, New York, and New jersey 
(Mezirow 1978a, h). From the data, he in^v ,.vcly identified the 
following phases (Mezirow 1995, p. 50): 
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Three common themes of 
Mezirow's theory are the 
centrality of experience, 
criiical reflection, and ra- 
tional discourse in the 
process of meaning struc- 
ture t> „nsformation, 
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1. A disorienting dilemma 

2 Self-examination with feelings of guilt or shame 

3. A critical assessment of assumptions 

4. Recognition that one’s discontent and process ot transforma- 
tion are shared and that others have negotiated a similar 
change 

5. Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and actions 

6. Planning of a course ot action 

7. Acquisition of knowledge and skills tor implementing one’s 
plans 

8. Provisionally trying out new roles 

9. Building of competence and self-confidence in new roles and 
relationships 

10. A reintegration into one's life on the basis of conditions dic- 
tated by one’s new perspective. 

Three common themes ot Mezirow's theory are the ccntralitv ot 
experience, critical reflection, and rational discourse in the process 
of meaning structure transformation. It is the learner’s experience 
that is the starting point and the subject matter tor transformative 
learning (Mezirow 1995). Experience is seen as socially construct- 
ed , so that it can be deconstructed and acted upon. It is experience 
that provides the grist for critical reflection. Tennant ( 1991 ) offers 
a description of using a learner’s experience that seems most con- 
gruent with transformative learning: 
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[Shared] learning experiences establish a common base from 
which each learner constructs meaning through personal re- 
flection and group discussion.... The meanings that learners 
attach to their experiences may be subjected to critical scrutiny. 
The teacher may consciously try to disrupt the learner’s world 
view and stimulate uncertainty, ambiguity, and doubt in learn- 
ers about previously taken-for-granted interpretations of experi- 
ence. (p. 197) 

The second theme, critical reflection, based on Habermas’ view of 
rationality and analysis, is considered by Mezirow the distinguishing 
characteristic of adult learning. Only in adulthood docs one be- 
come aware of the “uncritically assimilated half-truths of conven- 
tional wisdom and power relationships . . . [and] come to recognize 
being caught in his/her own history and reliving it” (Mezirow 1981, 
p. 11). Critical reflection refers to questioning the integrity of as- 
sumptions and beliefs based on prior experience. It often occurs in 
response to an awareness of a contradiction among our thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. These contradictions are generally the result 
of distorted cpistemic (nature and use of knowledge) , psychological 
(acting inconsistently from our self-concept), and sociolinguistic 
(mechanisms by which society and language limit our perception) 
assumptions. In essence, we realize something is not consistent with 
what we hold to be true and act in relation to our world. “Reflec- 
tion is the apperceptive process by which we change our minds, 
literally and figuratively. It is the process of turning our attention to 
the justification for what we know, feel, believe and act upon” 
(Mezirow 1995, p. 46). 

In the case of transformative learning, most significant to effecting 
change in one’s established frame of reference (world view) is the 
critical reflection of assumptions (CRA). This is a critique of as- 
sumptions (c.g., hat' its of mind based on logical, ethical, idological, 
social, economic, political, ecological, or spritual aspects of experi- 
ence) underlying a problem defined by a learner. Mezirow (1998) 
breaks critical reflection into a taxonomy: (1) critical reflection of 
assumptions (CRA), which focuses more on instrumental learning 
(e.g., critiquing a text) through objective reframing with the intent 
to improve performance; and (2) critical self-reflection of assump- 
tions (CSRA), subjective reframing, which focuses on the psycho- 
logical and cultural limitations of one’s world view. It is through 
CSRA that wc are freed from cultural distortions and constraints, 
allowing for open discourse. Therefore, it is critical self-reflection of 
assumptions (CSRA) that is most essential for the transforming of 
our meaning structures — a perspective transformation. A good 
example of how critical reflection can bring to light contradictions 
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in our practice emerges hom an investigation of a teacher’s study 
group (Saavedra 1995). Elizabeth, the group facilitator, shares her 
reflections on why teachers do what they do: 

I realized at one point in my career that I actually have 
theories. I had never realized that before. . . . There were iiv 
stances where I was. actually teaching based on the intuitions or 
theories that I had developed. Urn, but there were times that I 
was just teaching completely uninformed, I was just adopting 
the theories that the publishers, or whoever, whatever materi- 
als 1 was using, had built into those, those materials. And, so 
throughout the day I was giving contradictory messages. I’m 
telling kids “I want you to write, and I want you to become 
writers and I want you to become creative writers.” And the 
next minute I’m teaching them skills in isolation acting as 
though children couldn’t write unless they learned them and so 
I’ve canceled out what I’ve done .... We think we are helping 
kids to develop writing, but we’re not. We think were pushing 
them, and it’s because we haven’t really thought through our 
theories, and we just kind a adopt activities and strategies. . . . 
(pp. 301-303) 

The third theme of transformative learning theory is rational dis- 
course. Rational discourse is the essential medium through which 
transformation is promoted and developed. However, in contrast to 
everyday discussions, it is used “when we have reason to question 
the comprehensibility, truth, appropriateness, (in relation to 
norms), or authenticity (in relation to feelings) of what is being 
asserted or to question the credibility of the person making the 
statement.” (Mezirow 1991a, p. 77). Discourse in transformative 
learning rest on the following assumptions: 

• It is rational only as long it meets the conditions necessary to 
create understanding with another; 

• It is to be driven by objectivity; 

• Ah actions and statements are open to question and discussion; 

• Understanding is arrived through the weighing of evidence and 
measuring the insight and strength of supporting arguments; 
and 

• The primary goal is to promote mutual understanding among 
others. 

It is within the arena of rational discourse that experience and 
critical reflection are played out. Discourse becomes the medium 
for critical reflection to be put into action, where experience is 
reflected upon and assumptions and beliefs arc questioned, and 



where meaning schemes and meaning structures are ultimately 
transformed. 

Perspective transformation provides a model of adult learning by 
explaining the process of how personal paradigms evolve and ex- 
pand in adulthood. In essence, it offers an explanation for adult 
development, that of developing a greater adaptive capacity to 
capitalize and act on prior knowledge and experience through 
critical reflection. “Anything that moves the individual towards a 
more inclusive, differentiated permeable (open to other points of 
view), and integrated meaning perspective, the validity of which 
has been established through rational discourse, aids an adult’s 
development” (Mezirow 1991a, p. 7), Transformative learning, 
according to Mezirow, reflects a process as well as an outcome of 
adult development. It is a process where meaning making becomes 
continually more clarified although it doesn’t have to follow clearly 
defined steps or stages. Ail example can be seen in the develop- 
ment of critical reflection, where Elias (1997) describes the trans- 
formation of mental capacities associated with cognitive develop- 
ment in response to and working through the mental exigencies of 
modern life: 

First is the development of a “conscious I” capable of exercising 
critical reflection. Second is a transformed capacity for think- 
ing, transformed to be more dialectical or systemic, thinking 
(for example) that perceives polarities as mutually creative 
resources rather than as exclusive and competitive options and 
that perceives archetypes as partners for inner dialogue. Third 
is the capacity to be a conscious creative force in the world, as 
expressed, for example, as the capacity to intervene in and 
transform the quality of discourse in a group or learning com- 
munity. (pp. 3-4) 

Mezirow also secs development as an outcome of the transforma- 
tive learning process, such “that it is irreversible once completed; 
that is, once our understandings clarified and we have committed 
ourselves fully to taking the action it suggests, we do not regress to 
levels of less understanding” (Mezirow 1991a, p. 152). Further- 
more, that outcome of the developmental process is a more inclu- 
sive and discriminating world view. 

Essential to promoting adult development is the practice of foster- 
ing transformative learning. Fostering transformative learning in- 
cludes the most significant learning in adulthood, that of com- 
municative learning. “Communicative learning involves identifying 
problematic ideas, values, beliefs, and feelings, critically examining 
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the assumptions upon which they are based, testing their justifi- 
cation through rational discourse and making decisions predicated 
upon the resulting consensus” (Mezirow 1995, p. 58). Mezirow be- 
lieves that this is the central activity to be fostered by adult educa- 
tors. Essential to successful fostering of communicative (transfor- 
mative) learning is promotion of ideal conditions for rational dis- 
course. The conditions include the following: 

(a) have accurate and complete information; (b) be free from 
coercion and distorting self-deception; (c) be able to weigh 
evidence and assess arguments as objectively as possible; (d) be 
open to alternative perspectives; (e) be able to critically reflect 
upon presuppositions and their consequences; (0 have equal 
opportunity to (including the opportunity to challenge) ques- 
tion, refute, and reflect and to hear others do the same; and 
(g) be able to accept an informed, objective, and rational con- 
sensus as a legitimate test of validity. (Mezirow 1996, p. 171) 

It is also important to note that the conditions operate under the 
supposition that the adult educator will make every effort to estab- 
lish standards within the classroom that significantly reduce the 
influence of power, the deficit model associated with instrumental 
learning, and win-losc discourse. 

In conclusion, Mezirow does not see transformative learning as an 
“add-on” educational practice or technique. He sees it as the very 
essence of adult education, such that the goal of adult education is 
“to help the individual become a more autonomous thinker by 
learning to negotiate his or her own values, meanings, and purpose 
rather than uncritically acting on those of others” (Mezirow 1997, 
p. 11). This perspective rests on the belief that there is inherent 
purpose, logic, and ideal associated with transformative learning 
theory. Significant learning involves the transformation of meaning 
structures through an ongoing process of critical reflection, dis- 
course, and acting on one’s beliefs. It is the very logic that provides 
the rationale for educators to choose the best of practices for fos- 
tering transformative learning. 



Alternative Perspectives of Transformative Learning : 

There is always some danger in recognizing just one theorist as the 
major contributor to the development of a particular concept or 
idea. In transformative learning, Mezirow has been the primary 
spokesperson and writer, having written two hooks and many 
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published articles on the topic of transformative learning over the 
last 20 years. Furthermore, most of the theoretical critiques and 
empirical studies have been in response to and framed by his work 
concerning transformative learning. However, it is important to 
note that other models of transformative education have contri- 
buted to this discussion, as well, and need to be given some atten- 
tion. More specifically, this means discussing briefly the work of 
Robert Boyd (Boyd 1991; Boyd and Myers 1988), who offers a 
model of transformative education based on analytical psychology, 
and Paulo Freire, who offers an emancipatory model of transfor- 
mation. The intent is not only to recognize their contribution but, 
more important, to recognize how these different perspectives of 
transformative learning along with Mezirow’s are shaped by their 
underlying assumptions about learning, self, and society. It is these 
underlying assumptions as well as their own, that adult educators 
need to become aware of in order to become effective practitioners 
of transformative pedagogy. 



Robert Boyd: Transformation as Individuation 

Boyd’s model of transformation is grounded in the analytical 
(depth) psychology work of Carl Jung explored within the context 
of small group behavior. It is an inner journey of individuation, that 
lifelong process of coming to understand through reflection the 
psychic structures (ego, shadows persona, collective unconscious, 
etc.) that make up one’s identity. Individuation involves the dis- 
covery of new talents, a sense of empowerment and confidence, a 
deeper understanding of one's inner self, and greater sense of self- 
responsibility (Boyd 1991). Transformation for Boyd is defined as 
“a fundamental change in one’s personality involving conjointly the 
resolution of a personal dilemma and the expansion of conscious- 
ness resulting in greater personality integration” (Boyd 1989, 
p. 459). Only through a transformation can significant changes 
occur in individual psychosocial development. The central purpose 
of a perspective transformation is to free the individual from his or 
her unconscious content and reified cultural norms and patterns 
that constrain the potential for self-actualization. He delineates a 
difference between transformative education (Boyd’s term) and 
Mezirow’s perspective transformation in several ways. Boyd’s trans- 
formation is much more about coming to terms with the first half of 
one’s life and a meaningful integration with the second half. In 
contrast to Mezirovv, who focuses on cognitive conflicts experi- 
enced by the individual’s relationship with culture, Boyd is much 
more focused on conflicts within the individual’s psyche and the 
resolution among these entities that leads to a transformation. 



Analytical psychology, in contrast to Mezirow’s view of- the ego as 
the central psychic player in eliciting one’s perspective transforma- 
tion, recognizes the role of the whole person, the Self as the total 
personality, inclusive of the ego as well as the collective uncon- 
scious in the transformative process (Boyd and Myers 1988). It 
offers a framework for exploring a perspective transformation be- 
yond an ego-centered definition and the narrow confines of ac- 
quiring a greater sense of reason and logic to a more social-psychic 
definition. This is demonstrated in a study of how HIV-positive 
adults make sense of their lives (Courtenay, Mcrriarn, and Reeves 
1998). The researchers found the participants’ new perspective of 
making meaning of their HIV experience involved “making a con- 
tribution, experiencing a heightened sensitivity to life and people, 
and being of service 1 ’ (p. 8Q). 

Another study that illustrates this difference is Scott’s (199 1 a, h) 
research on the transformative experiences of community organ- 
izers. She rakes Boyd’s concept of psychic development even fur- 
ther and found some of her participants experiencing structural 
change in the realm of a spiritual descent beyond the personal ego- 
centered (egoic) stages of development. “When one transcends 
his/her ego, collective needs, wants and desires represent a stronger 
force . . .[and the] group can serve to represent symbolically alter- 
native thoughts, structure, directions, and images for what is ap- 
propriate in today’s society” (p. 240). From the view of analytical 
psychology, a perspective transformation as Mezirow defines it stops 
at the personal level (egoic), which lies below the transpersonal 
level where “the individual’s cognitive and perceptual capacities 
apparently become so pluralistic and universal that they begin to 
‘reach beyond’ any narrowly personal or individual perspectives or 
concerns” (Wilbur 1986, p. 72). In essence, instead of becoming 
more autonomous as Mezirow purports, the individual develops a 
greater interdependent relationship with and compassion for 
society. 

Several other studies, even though it was not their intent, seem to 
provide insight into a perspective transformation beyond an ego- 
centered definition. They reveal definitions inclusive of spirituality, 
a transpersonal realm of development (Cochrane 1981; Hunter 
1980; Scott 1991a; Sveinunggaard 1993; Van Nostrand 1992), 
compassion for others (Courtenay, Mcrriarn, and Reeves 1996, 
1998; First and Way 1995; Gehrels 1984), and a new connected- 
ness with others (Gehrels 1984; Laswell 1994; Wcisherger 1995). 

The process of transformative education is quite different as well, 
Boyd sees the transformative journey not as a series of rational 
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problem-solving practices dependent on critical reflection, hut as a 
process of discernment. Discernment is a holistic orientation lead- 
ing to contemplative insight, personal understanding of seeing life 
in a relational wholeness. It is indicative of three distinct activities: 
receptivity (listening), recognition (recognizing the need to 
choose), and grieving (self-talk and emotional crisis). “As radically 
distinguished from Mczirow’s occasional reference to an individ- 
ual's feelings of discomfort and disorientation, transformative edu- 
cation identifies grieving as a critical condition for the possibility of 
a personal transformation" (Boyd and Myers 1988, p. 280). 

Grieving, “a significant loss, a loss of a loved one, of a place, of a 
time, or of a way of making meaning that worked in the past,” is 
the most integral to transformative learning (Scott 1997, p. 4a). 

The process is intensely personal and extrararional, focusing on the 
internal and subjective experience, with an cmphasN mi open dia- 
logue with the Self. 

Concerning the fostering of transformative education Boyd sees its 
purpose as helping students come to recognize their “spirit" — “that 
abiding within the person is a truth, a knowledge, which is not 
separate from socio-economic, political, and other cultural influ- 
ences, but transcends them” (Boyd and Myers 1988, p. 282). T he 
adult educator is encouraged to practice two virtues, each one de- 
signed to arouse the spiritual energy necessary for self-reflection in 
learning throughout life. The first virtue, seasoned guidance, is that 
of an experienced mentor reflecting on their own journey with the 
intent to help guide others. The second virtue is compassionate 
criticisms, assisting students in questioning their own reality, facili- 
tating the process of discernment, which ultimately reveals the 
present and creates a path for the future (Boyd and Myers 1988). 

In closing, it is important to remember that Boyd's view of transfor- 
mative education is informed by depth psychology' — exploring the 
role of the unconscious. (Dir kx, Cunningham, Hart, Mezirow, and 
Scott 1993). It is through dialogue with the unconscious that 
transformation, individuation, is possible. Individuation is not the 
same as Mezirow’s rational autonomous perspective; instead it is a 
transformation that involves coming to terms with hidden or latent 
aspects of one’s personality, a movement from the personal , where 
ego consciousness is dominant (Mezirow’s perspective), to the 
transpersonal where “the ego is a servant of the spirit" (Washburn 
1988, p. 53). Failing to come to ternn with the self, the rational 
side of human nature is vulnerable to the forces of the unconscious, 
unable to act on a new perspective. 
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Paulo Ereire: An Emancipatory Transformation 



Paulo Freire (1970) was a radical educational reformist from Brazil 
(Latin America), who portrayed a practical and theoretical ap- 
proach to emancipation through education. His work is based on 
his involvement with teaching people who had limited literacy 
skills in the Third World, where he used an educational method 
that was such a threat to those in power he was exiled from Brazil 
in 1959. Freire wanted people to develop an “ontological vocation” 
(p. 12); a theory of existence, which views people as subjects, not 
objects, who are constantly reflecting and acting on the trans- 
formation of their world so it can become a more equitable place 
for all to live. This transformation, or unveiling of reality, is an 
ongoing, never ending, and dynamic process. Unlike Mezirow’s 
personal transformation, Freire is much more concerned about a 
social transformation via the unveiling or demythologizing of reality 
by the oppressed through the awakening of their critical conscious- 
ness, where they “...[learn] to perceive social, political, and eco- 
nomic contradictions, and to take action against the oppressive 
elements of reality” (p. 19, translator note). This awakening or 
kindling of one’s critical consciousness is the consequence of his 
educational process. In Freire’s (1970) words: 

[The] more radical he [sic] is, the more fully he enters into 
reality so that, knowing it better, he can better transform it. Ho 
is not afraid to confront, to listen, to see the world unveiled. He 
is not afraid to meet the people or enter into dialogue with 
them. He does not consider himself the proprietor of history' or 
of men [sic], or the liberator of the oppressed; but he does 
commit himself, within history, to fight at their side. (pp. 23- 
25) 

The latter quotation reflects most accurati \ the intent of his work, 
that of fostering an emancipatory transformative process. The pro- 
cess is conscicntizdgao or conscicntization (Freire 1970), whereby 
the oppressed learn to realize the sociopolitical and economic con- 
tradictions in their world and take action against its oppressive ele- 
ments. It is “the ability to exist in and with the world; i.c., a critical 
consciousness of what is happening in the world” (Scott 1996, 
p. 345). For Freire education is never neutral: “It either domesti- 
cates by imparting the values of the dominant group so that learn- 
ers assume things are right the way they are, or liberates, allowing 
people to critically reflect upon their world and take action to 
change society towards a more equitable and just vision” (Merriam 
and Caffarella 1998, p. 9). 



Like Mezirow, Freire sees critical reflection as central to transfer- 
mation in context to problem-posing and dialogue with other 
learners. However, in contrast, Frcire sees its purpose based on a 
rediscovery of power such that the more critically aware learners 
become the more they are able to transform society and subse- 
quently their own reality. “Me:iro\v stops short of this view. Per- 
sonal transformation is in Mezirows view, in and by itself, suffi- 
cient. This is why he can link himself conceptually to Frcire (con- 
scientizatiou is critical reflection), but draws back at the concept of 
praxis” (Cunningham 1992, p. 185). For Mezirow, a transformation 
is first and foremost a personal experience (confronting cpistemic 
and psychological distorted assumptions) that empowers persons to 
reintegrate (not questioning the dominant assumptions) or act on 
the world (confronting sociolinquistic distorted assumptions), if 
they choose. Similar to Mezirow, Boyd’s view of transformation re- 
flects a psychological reintegration, “old patterns of thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting, which previously prevented growth, have finally 
been discarded” (Boyd and Myers 1988, p. 279). However, for 
Freire it is dearly a social experience: by the very act of .ransfor- 
mation, society is transforms L There are only two ways for humans 
to relate to the world, tha •: .■ >-.egration and adaptation. Inte- 
gration involves the critical ..pacity to act on the. world as a Sub- 
ject and adaptation is an Object, acted upon by the world. 

Three broad concepts/methods, some of which are the most often 
alluded to by other educators and scholars, reflect his basic beliefs 
and practices about fostering an emancipatory transformation. First 
is his illumination of the domesticating effect of traditional educa- 
tion by teachers in their narrative “hank deposit” approach to 
teaching. Freire (1970) states that “education . . . becomes an act 
of depositing, in which the students are the depositories and the 
teacher is the depositor. Instead of communicating, the teacher 
issues communiques and makes ‘deposits’ which the students 
patiently receive, memorize, and repeat” (p. 58). It is as if the 
teacher is giving a gift of knowledge to the student, as if the stu- 
dent has nothing to contribute in return, Since the “banking” 
approach to adult education will not induce students (the op- 
pressed) to reflect critically on their reality, he proposes a liberating 
education couched in “acts of cognition not in the transferal of 
information" (p. 67), a “problem-posing” (p. 70), and dialogical 
methodology. 

A second concept that is at the core of this problem-posing ap- 
proach of education is that of praxis. Praxis is the moving back and 
forth in a critical way between reflecting and acting on the world. 
The idea of reflection is the continual search for new levels of 
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interpretations with a new set of questions with the intent to cri- 
tique former questions. Action happens in concert with reflection; 
it is a process of continually looking over our shoulders at how our 
actions are affecting the world (Scott 1996). Furthermore, praxis is 
always framed within the context of dialogue as social process with 
the objective of “dismantling oppressive structures and mechanisms 
prevalent both in education and society” (Freirc and Maccdo 1995, 
p. 383). 

Third is Freire’s (1970) horizontal student-teacher relationship. 
This concept of the teacher working on an equal footing with the 
student seems couched in the Rogerian ideology, whereby the stu- 
dent-teacher dialogue is built upon a foundation of “love, humility, 
and faith. ..of which mutual trust between the dialogues is the logi- 
cal consequence” (pp. 79-80). This offers an educational atmos- 
phere that is safe, where anything can be shared and talked about, 
an obvious setting for raising one’s consciousness and facilitating an 
emancipatory transformation. 

Freire’s philosophy of education reflects an emancipatory’ perspec- 
tive inherent of both a personal and social transformation of which 
neither can be separated- It is the combin; don of both the bio- 
graphy of the personal and that of the social that sets the stage for 
emancipation. “Transformational learning occurs when one grasps 
with growing insight the way biography [persona] intersects with 
the social structure, and the privilege and oppression of persons 
based on power” (Dirkx, Cunningham, Hart, Mczirow, and Scott 
1993, p. 358). Furthermore, it is through the practice of critical 
reflection, problem-posing, and dialogue that transformative learn- 
ing is tosteied — accomplishing its primary' objective of demo- 
cratizing our social world. 



Conclusion 



The intent of providing alternative perspectives to transformative 
learning is not only to recognize others who contributed to the 
conception of transformative learning, but also to offer a broader 
viewpoint about the relationship among education and personal 
and social change. By exploring these different interprerations 
Mezirow’s various theoretical premises becomes less amorphous 
and more concrete. He seems to sit in the middle between two 
models of change, one that emphasizes change associated with 
coming to terms with the Self and the other that emphasizes 
change associated with coming to terms with Self in relationship 
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to society. He tends to avoid or gives minimal attention to the deep 
analytical challenges associated with personal transformation, such 
as its inherent emotive nature, the emphasis on personal self- 
awareness, and the need to resolve past life issues. On the other 
hand he also sees transformation occurring in and out of a social 
action context, such that political action is a new choice associated 
with, hut not necessarily a direct consequence of a more inclusive 
discriminating world view. It is Mczirow’ s middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion that provides “grist for the mill” in. the next section of the 
monograph — that of exploring the unresolved theoretical and 
empirical issues of transformative learning theory. 




A Review of 
Theoretical and 
Empirical 
Literature — 
Unresolved Issues 



Since 1978 the theory of transformative learning, as defined by 
Jack Mczirow (1978a, b; 1981; 1989; 1990; 1991a, b; 1992; 1994a, b; 
1995; 1996, 1997), has stimulated much discussion and analysis in 
the field of adult education. This scrutiny has generally manifested 
itself in two forms, that of theoretical critique and empirical study. 
Unfortunately, most of the published discussion of Mezirow’s work 
has been predominantly theoretical critiques and the empirical 
studies have been generally available only as dissertations or com 
fcrence proceedings (Taylor 1995; 1997a). Furthermore, most of 
the empirical studies focus on the model and the inherent com- 
ponents of a perspective transformation, whereas the theoretical 
critiques center on issues related to transformative 'Learning under- 
lying constructs about learning. Rarely have these two forms of in- 
quiry been explored in concert with each other, reflecting on how 
each together informs our understanding the nature of transfor- 
mative learning. It is the intent of this section of the monograph to 
do just that, identify^ and discuss the major theoretical and em- 
pirical tensions associated with transformative learning theory. 
More specifically, seven areas of contention emerge from the 
literature: 

• Individual change vs. social action 

• Dccontextualized view of learning 

• Universal model of adult learning 

• Adult development: shift or progression 

• An emphasis on rationality 

• Other ways of knowing 

• Perspective transformation: the model 
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Before beginning this section it is important to understand how the 
studies were selected for this review and their overall strengths and 
limitations. Over 44 studies were selected, each of them focusing 
on Mezirovv’s transformative learning theory directly (for a more in- 
depth explanation of selection criteria refer to Taylor 1997a). This 
purposeful sample of studies allowed for a more consistent inter- 
pretation, whereby all the studies were critiqued within a shared 
framework. The strengths of these studies are (1) the large number 
that have been brought together in this monograph and the con- 
sistency of their findings about the issues identified; and (2) the 
predominance of dissertations, which generally involve a rigorous 
review by a committee of experienced colleagues. On the other 
hand there are limitations: (1) they are predominantly qualitative, 
limiting their generalizability; (2) most were carried out in retro- 
spect, where participants reflected back on their transformative 
experience, as opposed to observing and recording the learning 
experience as it was actually happening; and (3) most failed to 
review previous studies involving transformative learning theory, 
offering little critique of each other’s work. Regardless of their 
strengths or weakness, these studies move the discussion of trans- 
formative learning theory 7 to a new level, that of the empirical in 
conjunction with the theoretical, offering not a finality to the dis- 
cussion, but a new perspective and a more in-depth understanding 
about a profound movement in the study of adult learning. 



The most controversial 
issue concerning trans- 
formative learning theory 
has been its relationship to 
social action and power. 

99 



In this section the first issues discussed focus predominantly on the 
theoretical framework of transformative learning theory whereas 
later the focus is specifically on unresolved issues associated with 
the model of a perspective transformation. Also, each section is 
followed by a collection of reflective notes and questions with the 
intent to situate the theoretical in the practical. My hope is that, 
with an identification of unresolved issues, the practitioner of 
transformative pedagogy will be better informed about the under- 
lying assumptions of transformative learning theory' and how they 
can be explored within the context of fostering transformative 
learning. 



Individual vs. Social Change 

The most controversial issue concerning transformative learning 
theory has been its relationship to social action and power (Collard 
and Law 1989; Cunningham 1992; Griffin 1987; Hart 1990; 
Newman 1993, 1994). Much of the problem begins with Mezirow’s 
attempt to fuse transformative learning with the epistemology' of 
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Habermas’ critical learning theory. In particular, it is the emphasis 
on social change framed within .Habermas’ epistemology of eman- 
cipatory knowing, that of knowledge derived from humankind’s 
desire to achieve emancipation from domination. However, Collard 
and Law (1989) see it as "the lack of a coherent, comprehensive 
theory' of social change, a lack diffused throughout the internal 
structure of this theory, evident in his selective interpretation and 
adaptation of Habermas, and partially dependent on problems 
within Habermas’ own work” (p. 102). More specifically, it is the 
emphasis on transformation of the individual within the context of 
social action. "Perspective transformation appears to focus on the 
individual examining her or his own personal experience . . . about 
understanding and changing oneself . . . [and accepting] a reinte- 
gration by the individual into a society 7 where the dominant ideol- 
ogy' may go unquestioned” (Newman 1993, p. 229). This emphasis 
allows for a greater detachment from the inherent political and 
social action associated with emancipatory education. Furthermore, 
it seems that Mezirow is attempting to locate emancipatory educa- 
tion within the context of a liberal democratic system, thus not 
recognizing the sociopolitical critique from which emancipatory' 
education was given birth. It is "his failure to address adequately 
questions of context, ideology, and the radical needs embodied in 
popular struggles [that] denies perspective transformation the 
power of emancipatory theory 7 ” (Collard and Law 1989, pp. 105- 
106). Furthermore, in Coffman's (1989, 1991) study on the pro- 
motion of inclusive language and perspective transformation 
among seminary 7 students, she found that Mezirow "does not ade- 
quately accommodate the possibility' of the transformation of soci- 
ety based on the perspective transformation of individuals who are 
members of a group” (1991, p. 52). It is the transformation within a 
group context that gives individuals more courage to initiate social 
change within new communities. 

hi response, Mezirow (1989) believes that the choice of social 
action resides with the learner. It is dependent upon whether the 
distortions that are being critically reflected upon are of an indi- 
vidual or sociocultural nature and it is not that he fails to recognize 
collective and social transformation, but instead, sees it as a sepa- 
rate entity from individual transformation. "Transformative learn- 
ing is profoundly intersubjective, hut it is not exclusively group 
mediated” (p. 173). It is through focusing exclusively on socio- 
cultural distortions that Mezirow is most critical. Furthermore, he 
believes it is important to recognize the variety of situations where 
transformative learning can take place outside the context of social 
action: 
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There can he no simple linear relationship between transforma- 
tive learning and social action; there are many kinds of trans- 
formative learning and many kinds of social action. Transfor- 
mative learning experiences which result in changes that are 
epistemic and psychic may not logically lead to collective action 
at all and may only very indirectly be a product of a specific 
social practice or institutionalized ideology. (Mezirow 1989, 

' p. 174) 

Tennant (1993) supports Mezirow, because he believes “his theory 
is directed at the intersection of the individual and social” (p. 36), 
not just the individual as others advocate. He states that a per- 
spective transformation is a change in perspective of the individual, 
not society, such that it “shifts the onus for social analysis onto the 
learner, so that it is grounded in the learner’s experience, rather 
than being a decontextualized theory of society generated by, and 
for, academe” (p. 37). However, Tennant does concur that 
Mezirow does not give enough attention to the influence of social 
forces and how they shape our lives, particularly concerning the 
social dimension of adult development. 

Embedded in this issue of social dimension and transformative 
learning is a related force Mezirow overlooks, that of power. Hart 
(1990) is critical of transformative learning’s association with 
emancipatory education, in particular how Mezirow’s treatment of 
Habermas’ categories of learning (e.g., instrumental, communica- 
tive) “severs the systematic and intrinsic relationship of Habermas’ 
theory with a critique of power” (p. 126). She believes that 
Mezirow implies a power-free form of communication, and by doing 
so, fails to recognize the inherent distorting effect of power within 
communication that has to be addressed for critical reflection to 
take place. By framing his theory within Habermas’ learning do- 
mains, Mezirow takes on their conceptual baggage. “Whether he 
likes it or not, by employing these categories Mezirow takes over 
their meanings and connotations as well and therefore inevitably 
gets tangled up with the issue of power” (p. 128). It is Mezirow’s 
failure to recognize the power relations inherent in communication 
in conjunction with an educator that he places outside of a power- 
bound context that contradicts the practicality of transformative 
learning theory. 

Mezirow docs not respond formally to Hart, but in his later work he 
begins to recognize the distorted effect of power in communication, 
particularly in area of rational discourse. For example, he states 
that “there is no question of the claim that dialogue is often made 
impossible in a society structured by power and inequality and that 
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creating a forum in which participants have the right to speak is 
inadequate.” (Mezirow 1 995, p. 55). However, despite those chal- 
lenges he does not believe they have to be eliminated for dialogue 
to lead to greater understanding, cooperation, tolerance, and re- 
spect. Instead of focusing on factors (e.g., power) that distort com- 
munication, he emphasizes the “ideals" of fostering rational dis- 
course, because they provide a goal toward which we can strive and 
set a standard against which to evaluate our performance. 



Reflective Notes gj 

The latter critiques shed light on the consequences of Mezirow I 
using Habermas’ work as a theoretical lens. He wants to situate I 
transformative learning within an emancipatory 7 framework, bur 1 
at the same time his model seems to emphasize personal trans- I 
formation to a greater extent than social transformation. This 
is not to say that he doesn’t encourage the critical reflection of 
epistemic or sociolinguistic assumptions. However, he believes 
that not all transformations need lead to or involve social cri- 
tique. Furthermore, he tends to focus on the ideal, overlooking 
the powerful social forces that can influence the fostering of 
transformative learning. I believe that this discussion is tre- 
mendously important to understanding the implications of 
practicing transformative pedagogy. Educators need to reflect 1 
on their own values about education and ask themselves what B 
is the role of education — personal or social change? Can they I 
be separated? Can wc separate personal transformation from | 
social critique? Can we teach in such way that focuses on just I 
the personal without focusing on the social dimension of learn- I 
ing? Should social change take precedence over the personal 8 
and who should decide? 1 



Decontextualized View of Learning 

A second unresolved issue with transformative learning theory has 
been its decontextualized view of adult learning and rational dis- 
course (Clark and Wilson 1991). More specifically, in Mezirow’s 
original research of women returning to school after a long hiatus, 
their “experiences were studied as if they stood apart from their 
historical and sociocultural context, thereby limiting our under- 
standing of the full meaning of those experiences” (p. 78). Context 
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Context reflects the per- 
sonal and sociocultural 
factors that play an influ- 
encing role in the process 
of transformative learning. 

ff 



reflects the personal and sociocultural factors that play an infill 
encing role in the process of transformative learning. Broadly 
speaking, these factors include the surroundings of the immediate 
learning event, made up of the personal and professional situation 
of the individual at that time and the more distant background 
context involving the familial and social history that has influenced 
the individual growing up (Clark 1991, 1992; Sveinunggaard 
1993). Furthermore, in his decontextualization of rational dis- 
course, he does not recognize its subjective nature framed within 
ongoing social, cultural, and historical conditions. As mentioned 
earlier, there is an imbalance in the theory, with too great an em- 
phasis on the individual dimension and not enough on the social 
dimension; 

Essentially Mezirow has attempted to remove the very element 
which brings meaning to experience. The theory itself, locating 
perspective transformation within the individual and predicated 
upon humanistic assumptions of a decisive, unified self, fails to 
explore the constitutive relationship between individuals and 
sociocultural, political, and historical contexts in which they 
are situated. Further, Mezirow proposes ... a concept of ra- 
tionality that is essentially ahistorical and decontextualized. 
(Clark and Wilson 1991, p. 90) 

Clark and Wilson suggest that Mezirow needs to maximize instead 
of minimize the impact context has on the meaning and interpre- 
tation of experiences and recognize “rationality as theory-laden, 
value-driven, communally judgmental, and historically situated” 

(p. 90). 

Mezirow’s (1991b) initial response to Clark and Wilson (1991) is 
that they misinterpreted his viewpoints and at the same time he 
failed to communicate his ideas adequately. He believes they mis- 
took his emphasis on greater self-direction and autonomy of the 
individual as a disregard for collaborative and cooperative social 
action. Furthermore, Mezirow believes their view of a decontext- 
ualized transformative learning theory is the result of a misinter- 
pretation of his ideal conditions of rational discourse as contin- 
gencies, not as an attempt on his part to move “to a higher level of 
abstraction, not one which somehow seeks to transcend culture, 
but which identifies the essence of how our culture prescribes this 
process of learning” (Mezirow 1991b, p. 191). Also, these ideal 
conditions of rational discourse are ideal only as long as they arc 
open to continued assessment and review. 

a.- 
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Research on transformative learning tends to support Clark and 
Wilson’s conclusion concerning context and transformative learn- 
ing. More specifically, the influence of personal contextual factors 
on a perspective transformation is found in what is referred to by 
other studies as a readiness for change (Bailey 1996; Hunter 1980; 
Pierce 1986; Van Nostrand 1992), the role of experience (Coffman 
1989), prior stressful life events (Vogelsang 1993), and a predis- 
position for a transformative experience (Turner 1986). Taylor 
(1994), in his study on the transformative nature of intercultural 
competency, found that the participants “were ready for change 
due to former critical events, personal goals, or prior intercultural 
experiences” (p. 169). 

This support is also seen by research on sociocultural contextual 
factors — background context inclusive of related historical and 
geographical influences — examined by Scott (1991a) as life his- 
tories; Weisberger (1995) as historical factors; Edwards (1997) as 
decontextualization; Elias (1993) as traditions and a legacy from 
childhood; and Schlesinger (1983) as the pretransition stage. A 
good example of the sociocultural nature of context is demon- 
strated by Olson and Kleine (1993) who found that prior high 
school experience of rural midlife college students influenced the 
nature of trigger events leading to college entry. Schlesinger 
(1983), in a study of the transition process of Jewish women enter- 
ing the work force, found that women “felt that their changes had 
to be understood within the context of what their lives had been 
like before they began the entry process.. ..Their early married years 
provide clues as to why they approached the transition bridge” 

(p. 85). Most important, this return to the work force was not a 
random event experienced by a few individuals, but it was indi- 
cative of a national trend in response to larger and more complex 
historical events. These studies seem to encourage a conception of 
learning, such as situated cognition, that is not bound by the nar- 
row confines of the psychological, but instead, the construction of 
knowledge is situated personally and historically, “distributed — 
stretched over, not divided among — mind, body, activity, and 
cultural organized settings” (Lave 1988, p. 1). 

Counter to the predicative and influential nature of context on 
transformative learning, Neuman (1996) saw a transformation as 
resulting in participants having the “ability to transcend their im- 
mediate and past context and its influence by challenging cultural 
norms, taking risks, and integrating critical types of reflection into 
their work and personhood” (p. 472). Furthermore, it involved 
visiting prior learning contexts and through critical reflection 
negating their ability to influence future action. 
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In a later publication Mezirow (1996) makes a more definitive 
effort to explain how context fits within transformative learning 
theory. He sees learning as “situated,” affected by social and 
cultural forces. Furthermore, it is important to understand how 
these forces, historically and biographically, shape our meaning 
perspectives and also our practice of testing our assumptions and 
acting on choices. In particular, he reflects on the role of personal 
and social factors and their impact on rational discourse. “These 
prevailing forces are of major significance to adult learning; they 
dictate whose voice shall have priority and who is permitted to be 
heard. In so doing, they can distort the ideal of full free 
participation in discourse.” (p. 168). And it is by focusing on the 
ideal conditions of learning that educators can transcend the 
communicative distortions created by personal and social 
contextual factors. 

Even though Mezirow recognizes that adult learning is situated in a 
social context, he fails to maintain the connection between the 
construction of knowledge and the context within which it is inter- 
preted. Learning needs to be seen as located in relations among 
humans, acting in specific settings, such that the setting and learn- 
ing activities contribute to the definition of self and the structure of 
cognition (Wilson 1993). More specifically, this perspective could 
possibly provide insight into why some disorienting dilemmas lead 
to a perspective transformation and others do not. An in-depth 
investigation into the context of disorienting dilemmas may help 
reveal the social and tool dependent nature of a perspective trans- 
formation. This suggests that for a clearer understanding of a sig- 
nificant life event, such as a disorienting dilemma, “educators need 
take into account contextual factors because these shape the 
meaning of the learning by structuring it and directing its course” 
(Clark 1991, p. 152). 
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Reflective Notes* 

The focus on context and its relationship to transformative 
lea' ning reminds me that the students in my classroom are not 
learning in a vacuum. Their learning has been and is continu- 
ally shaped and influenced by their personal experience and 
social and historical events of the day. Furthermore, the class- 
room itself is a context shaping the learning and cognition in 
its own way. The issue of context and learning raises the fol- 
lowing questions: What is personally happening in my students’ 
lives that is affecting their learning experience? Historically, 
what is happening in society that could influence the learning 
in my classroom? What am I doing as an educator to recognize 
and take advantage of the contextual nature of learning? How 
can I shape the context of the classroom to help foster trans- 
formative learning? 

nmmmmmmmmmmmMmmammmmmmmmmmuammmmmmm 



Universal A dult learning Theory : 

A third issue that builds upon the previous concern raised by Clark 
and Wilson (1991) is Mezirow’s (1991a) goal of developing a uni- 
versal adult learning theory. On one hand Mezirow purports that 
“transformation theory seeks to elucidate universal conditions and 
rules that are implicit in linguistic competence or human develop- 
ment” (p. xiii), whereas on the other he cites Geertz’s notion of 
cultural determinism, whereby culture acts a template “for the 
organization of social and psychological processes, much as a ge- 
netic system provides such a template for the organization of 
organic processes” (Geertz 1973, p. 216). It would seem difficult to 
have it both ways, such that there are universalistic aspects of 
learning across culturally induced world views. Moreover, it is the 
autonomous and self-directed nature that permeates Mezirow’s 
(1997) world view: an emphasis on the individual orientation to- 
ward making meaning and the essentiality that the “individual” 
must be free to determine his or her own reality as opposed to 
mutually accepting the social realities defined by others. 

This conundrum between a universalistic approach to learning and 
cultural determinism is further illuminated by the role Mezirow 
(1991a) sees that culture plays in human thought. He states that 
“culture can encourage or discourage transformative thought” 
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(p. 3). This statement suggest that transformative learning is a 
process of learning to which all cultures should aspire, even though 
it is discouraged and inhibited by some. He makes reference to the 
essentiality of critical reflection in transformative learning, implying 
it is a “higher” form of learning not found in all individuals and 
cultures. Could not critical reflection be a way of learning that de- 
velops its essentiality based on the needs of the culture from which 
it evolved? Who, by what means, and from what cultural perspec- 
tive decides the best “ways of knowing”? A response to these ques- 
tions might be best answered by his latest article where he argues 
that critical reflection and rational discourse have proven them- 
selves in more circumstances to work better at understanding the 
underlying assumptions of human communication (Mezirovv 1998). 
He goes on to say: 

Transformation Theory does not hold that critical reflection 
and rational discourse represent some transcendental version of 
the eternal verities or are of an order of reality that transcends 
the empirical world of change, but simply that they have been 
found to work better in more circumstances than have other 
options. They are universal in the sense that discourse is predi- 
cated upon universal principles. From this vantage point, criti- 
cal reflection, discourse, and rationality itself develops only as a 
consequence of inquiry'. The alternatives to discourse involves 
basing understanding upon tradition, authority, or physical 
force. In cultures where the objective is to perpetuate a religion 
or a regime, or to produce a docile work force, critical reflection 
and discourse are commonly limited, (p, 188) 

Unfortunately, the present empirical studies in transformative 
learning offer little that informs this debate. Few studies have de- 
signed the selection of their participants to ensure diverse perspec- 
tives (class, gender, race, ethnicity). Furthermore, of the few stud- 
ies that did attempt to offer a cultural balance among participants 
(Bailey 1996; Elias 1993; Pope 1996), even fewer investigated the 
relationship of cultural differences to transformative learning 
theory. 

Mezirow’s (1991a) theory of transformative learning seems to at- 
tempt to be all things to all people. He equates helping learners 
learn with acquiring more developmentally advanced meaning 
perspectives as the cardinal goal of adult education. This goal di- 
lutes transformative learning theory as opposed to strengthening its 
role in understanding adult learning. Transformative learning 
theory like any other theory is a derivative of its creator’s own cul- 
ture. A different culture may share transformative learning theory', 
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but it is culturally, socially, and historically contextualized based on 
the needs and views of learning within. In essence, learning is not 
to be perceived from a hierarchical perspective, but instead, one 
that is culturally based. “There is a need to recognize that theories 
are context specific” (Gallagher 1997, p. 114). Lastly, before link- 
ing transformative learning to other fields and cultures, it needs to 
be firmly established in its own right, as a viable theory of explain- 
ing how adults learn. This means that more hard research needs to 
be conducted in a variety of settings to validate the significance of 
its various premises (Taylor 1993). 



Reflective Notes 

This idea of transformative learning as a universal model of 
adult learning begs the following questions: Should the goal of 
teaching be framed around one perspective of learning, that of 
transformative learning? Should all learning he about the pro- 
motion of transformative learning? Is it good teaching to pro- 
mote a universal model of adult learning to a student body de- 
fined by an array of diverse positionalities (race, class, ethnicity, 
gender, sexual orientation)? How does transformative learning 
transcend cultural difference in the classroom? Whose interest 
am I serving by fostering transformative learning? If I choose to 
foster transformative learning from Mezirow’s perspective how 
do I account for and address the cultural differences among my 
students? 



A dult De velopment: Shift or Progression 

Mezirov has taken the position that perspective transformation 
parallels the process of adult development (1991a). This is based 
on the assumption that a perspective transformation reflects a 
developmental movement through a series of steps and phases by 
an individual away from a concrete, egocentric, context free, and 
nonreflective view of the world toward a more progressive devel- 
opmental meaning perspective. However, Tennant (1993) would 
disagree, arguing the position that Mezirow does not “distinguish 
between ‘normative’ psychological development (. . . life cycles or 
phases within a world view) . . . and the type of developmental shift 
implied by perspective transformation, which is more funda- 
mentally transformative and involves some level of social critique 
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(. . . the questioning of a world view)” (p. 34). In essence, Mezirow 
does not recognize the socially constructed nature of development, 
such that there is a whole host of institutions, events, and regula- 
tions marking developmental stages of adulthood as well as those 
marked by age transitions in our society. “He needs to distinguish 
learning experiences and personal changes which are fundament' 
ally transformative and emancipatory from those which are simply 
part of the social expectations associated with the different phases 
of life” (Tennant 1993, p. 39). Tennant sees the transformation of 
meaning schemes most closely associated with adult development. 

A perspective transformation, which always requires critical reflec- 
tion, implies a developmental shift, whereas moving through nor- 
mative life cycles of adulthood implies developmental progress. 

Mezirow (1994) formally responds to Tennant by arguing that he is 
creating a false dichotomy between developmental shift and devel- 
opmental progress. He would argue that “developmental progress 
occurs through ‘shifts 1 — transformations in both meaning schemes 
and meaning perspectives — toward the acquisition of meaning 
perspectives and schemes which are more inclusive differentiating, 
permeable, and integrative of experience” (p. 228). Mezirow also 
sees two paths of a perspective transformation, one that is epochal 
and the other that is incremental, further illustrating the inter- 
relationship of meaning schemes and meaning perspectives. The 
epochal path generally involves a major cataclysmic event (dis- 
orienting dilemma) in a person’s life that initiates a change in a 
meaning perspective. Although the incremental path involves 
revision of meaning schemes, cumulatively over time this results in 
a perspective transformation. Furthermore, Mezirow makes the 
premise that psychological codes can be separated from social codes 
(norms, language codes, ideologies, philosophies and theories), 
meaning that an individual can develop or transform due to a 
critique of the psychological without a critique of the social. This 
assumption seems to substantiate further the criticism of Mezirow 
not giving enough attention to the forces that socially constrain 
and act upon psychological development. “Ultimately education 
can lead to oppressive or liberatory change; the former domesti- 
cates learners by simply helping them to adjust to socially expected 
developmental tasks, while the latter assists them to fundamentally 
question their perspectives on the world and their place in it” 
.(Tennant 1994, p. 235). 
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Reflective Notes 

What I think is most important to Tennant (1994) about the 
relationship between the process perspective transformation 
and adult development is not their difference, hut the need for 
educators to embrace a developmental perspective of teaching. 

It means as an educator asking yourself and your students 
What constitutes development? It means acknowledging the 
psychological nature of development, but as well the social 
construction of developmental events. Also, it means asking: 

What are the underlying cultural assumptions about develop- 
ment, for example, of being “an adult,” “being transformed,” 

“m midlife crisis,” and/or “being elderly?” Whose interest is 
being served by the different versions of these developmental 
markers? It also poses the challenge of what actions as an edu- 
cator do I take to facilitate a developmental perspective in my 
classroom? Also, how do I address adequately students who 
come to my class at different developmental stages in their 
lives? 

An Emphasis on Rationality 

Another major area of discussion has been the emphasis on ra- 
tionality in transformative learning theory. This issue of rationality 
manifests itself in Mezirow’s overreliance on critical reflection as a 
means of effecting a perspective transformation. He (1990) states 
that “by far the most significant learning experiences in adulthood 
involve critical reflection — reassessing the way we have posed 
problems and reassessing our own orientation to perceiving, know- 
ing, believing, feeling, and acting” (p. 13). He identifies three forms 
of reflection in the transformation of meaning structures: content 
(reflecting on what we perceive, think, feel, and act), process (re- 
flecting on how we perform the functions of perceiving), and prem- 
ise (an awareness of why we perceive). Premise reflection, least 
common of the three and the basis for critical reflection, involves 
the examination of long-held presuppositions. According to 
Mezirovv (1995) it is the emphasis on rationality, examining the 
very nature, consequence, and origin of our meaning perspectives, 
chat can lead to a perspective transformation. Criticism arises much 
in part to his overly Western view of epistemology. “A number of 
writers have pointed out that rational thinking is a particularly 
Western concept, a product of the Enlightenment and Descartes’ 
mind/body spilt. Even in the West, rationality, and in particular its 
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separation from experience, is also gender specific privileging men, 
the middle and upper class, and whites’ 1 (Mcrriam and Caffarella 
1998). On the other hand, empirical research not only supports 
Mezirow’s assumption about rationality, but also identifies other 
factors such as the role of emotions, other ways of knowing, and 
unconscious learning, of equal importance in a perspective 
transformation. 



Emotions and Critical Reflection 

Most research that focused on reflection in relationship to trans- 
formative learning seems to do so at the level of critical reflection 
(premise reflection). Of those studies, most concur with Mezirow 
on one level; critical reflection is significant to transformative 
learning. For example, among the quantitative studies, Williams’ 
(1985) investigation of spouse abuse therapy found that men who 
demonstrated the greatest increase in the use of reasoning tactics 
(reflection) also had the greatest decrease in physically abusive 
behavior; and Van Nostrand (1992) found a significant correlation 
between the variables of critical analysis, life dissatisfaction, and 
social support. However, several studies concluded that critical 
reflection is granted too much importance in a perspective trans- 
formation, a process too rationally driven. Scott (1991a) concurs 
with Brooks (1989) , who found in a study focusing on critical re- 
flection and organizational change that “critically reflective learn- 
ing processes consist of more than just the critical thought strate- 
gies generally thought to comprise them” (p. 175). In other words 
transformative learning is more than rationally based, but is reliant 
on the affective dimension of knowing. This dimension of knowing 
focuses on the role that emotions and feelings play in learning and 
making meaning. Morgan (1987), Coffman (1989), and Sveinung- 
gaard (1993) found that critical reflection can begin only once 
emotions have been validated and worked through. Gehrels 
(1984), in his study exploring how school principals made meaning 
from experience, found feelings to be the trigger for reflection. 
Neuman (1996) offers the most extensive study at present and one 
of the few carried out in an ongoing design (as opposed to a retro- 
spective design), where he observed critical reflection develop- 
mental^ and in its relationship to transformative learning among 
participants in the National Extension Leadership Development 
Program. Neuman found that transformative learning and critical 
reflection have an interactive and interdependent relationship. In 
more holistic critically reflective learning episodes, inclusive of 
affective and experiential elements, “participants developed 
significant capacity both to achieve a higher level of self- 
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understanding and greater self-direction” (p. 435). Like Neuman, 
Shurina-Egan (1985) found, while exploring the learning process in 
family therapy, that a “more complex learning occurred when an 
affective change occurred” (p. 216). 

This overreliance on rationality in transformative learning theory 
has also been explored from a physiological perspective (Taylor 
1996; 1997b). There has been a notable increase of scientific stud- 
ies published over the last decade in neurobiology’ — life sciences 
that involve the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the nervous 
system (Caine and Caine 1994; Davidson and Cacioppo 1992) that 
provide a more in-depth understanding of human thinking and 
decision making. Contemporary research is revealing a more inte- 
grated relationship between the physiological process of cognition 
and emotion. LeDoux (1989) argues that cognition and emotion 
are mediated by separate and interacting systems of the brain. 
Parrott and Schulkin (1993) go even further, arguing that the 
continued separation of emotions from cognition perpetuates the 
belief that emotions are less complex and primitive. Instead, 
emotions should be recognized as inherently cognitive, because 
research shows that “emotions anticipate future needs, prepare for 
actions, and even prepare for thinking certain types of thoughts” (p. 
56). The functions of emotions are seen more and more as filling 
the “gaps left by pure reason’ in the determination of action and 
belief’ (de Sousa 1991, p. 195). 



Reflective Notes 

Rationality seems to be significant to transformative learning, 
though possibly not any more significant than the role of emo- 
tions and feelings. However, I tend to think that most educa- 
tors focus on practices that facilitate rational thinking, such as 
critical reflection, and do not recognize its interdependent rela- 
tionship with feelings. The discussion of feelings is something 
we often avoid in the classroom, arguing they are too subjective 
for formulating reasons and decisions. The irony is that just be- 
cause we choose not to discuss them does not mean they don’t 
exist and exploiting them might actually help in the process of 
critical reflection. All of this makes me think about the role of 
education and emotional development. How do I feel about 
exploring the underlying emotions to thoughts discussed in the 
classroom? How do I as an adult educator get my students to 
reflect on and share their feelings in class in a safe and non- 
threatening manner? What risks are at stake when exploring 
feelings in the adult classroom? 
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Other Ways of Knowings 



These forms of knowing refer to ways of knowing other than cri- 
tical reflection that have shown to be significant in the process of a 
perspective transformation. Multiple studies refer to the impor- 
tance of such ways as intuition (Bailey 1996; Brooks 1989), affec- 
tive learning (Clark 1991; Scotr. 1991a; Sveinunggaard 1993), 
extrarational knowing (Vogelsang 1993), and the guiding force of 
feelings (Hunter 1980; Taylor 1994). The Group for Collaborative 
Inquiry (1994), in a recent study reconceptualizing the transforma- 
tive learning process, identified the significance of whole person 
learning — “awareness and use of all the functions we have available 
for knowing, including our cognitive, affective, somatic, intuitive, 
and spiritual dimensions” (p. 171). 



u 



These findings contradict 
the autonomous and for- 
mal nature of transforma- 
tive learning as we pre- 
sently understand it, and 
instead reveal a learning 
process that is much more 
dependent upon the crea- 
tion of support, trust, and 
friendship with others. 
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Included in other ways of knowing is connected knowing or learn- 
ing through relationships. Relational knowing, the role of rela- 
tionships in the learning process, has been given only minor atten- 
tion by Mezirow in transformative learning theory. He has referred 
to the role of relationships only indirectly and generally in associa- 
tion with rational discourse and the final phases of a perspective 
with the intent of maximizing understanding between participants 
(Mezirow 1995). Also, he has tended to give less attention to the 
more subjective elements of relationships (trust, friendship, sup- 
port) and their impact on transformative learning. Research has 
shown these latter elements of relationships to be the most com- 
mon findings among all the studies reviewed (Taylor 1997a). Rela- 
tionships, connected ways of knowing, were conceptualized in a 
variety of ways, such as modeling (Bailey 1996; Bmoks 1989; 
Hunter 1980), interpersonal support (‘Morgan 1987), social support 
(Van Nostrand 1992), family connections (Pope 1996), networking 
(Elias 1993; Schlesinger 1983), learning-in-relationship (Group for 
Collaborative Inquiry 1994), friendships (First and Way 1995; Holt 
1994; Taylor 1993, 1994) and developing trust (Gehrels 1984; 
Saavedra 1995; Shurina-Egan 1985). Cochrane (1981) found in a 
study about the meaning derived from personal withdrawal experi- 
ences that “it is in and through the disclosure of one’s self to 
another that meaning develops and is enhanced” (p. 114). It is 
important to note that connected knowing, often thought to be 
gender based, was also found to be significant among working class 
men returning to community college (Weisberger 1995). 

The: ndings contradict the autonomous and formal nature of 

transformative learning as we presently understand it, and instead 
reveal a learning process that is much more dependent upon the 
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creation of support, trust, and friendship with others. Even though 
Mezirow sees discourse with others as significant to transformative 
learning, it is the lack of attention given to the role that relation^ 
ships play in transformative learning that is so concerning. This 
omission is demonstrated most directly in his discussion of the ideal 
conditions for fostering transformative learning. It is through build- 
ing trusting relationships that learners develop the necessary open- 
ness and confidence to deal with learning on an affective level, 
which is essential for managing the threatening and emotionally 
charged experience of transformation. Without the medium of 
relationships, critical reflection is impotent and hollow, lacking the 
genuine discourse necessary for thoughtful and in-depth reflection. 

Despite all this research supporting the significance of relationships 
in transformative learning, “the field [adult education] neither 
adequately prepares nor supports adult educators to manage the 
dynamics of helping relationships or the dynamics of transformative 
learning within the context of those relationships” (Robertson 
1996, pp. 43-44). Mezirow, along with others, offers little guidance 
in an area that is often fraught with professional challenges “such 
as transference, counter transference, confidentiality, sexual at- 
traction, supervision, and burnout, each with attendant ethical, 
legal, and efficacy considerations 1 ’ (p. 44). Robertson goes on to 
offer recommendations toward addressing this problem by (1) af- 
firming adult education models that encourage helping rela- 
tionships in transformative learning; (2) encouraging a teacher- 
learner centered theoretical focus; (3) promoting research on help- 
ing relationships; (4) revising preparatory curriculum for adult edu- 
cators to address the dynamics of relationship building; (5) devel- 
oping a code of ethics; and (6) providing confidential consultative 
support. 

In addition to relationships, another “other way knowing” that 
provides insight into the nature of a perspective transformation is 
the unconscious development of thoughts and actions that occur 
without critical reflection, such that “meaning structures may be- 
come altered outside the participants focal awareness” (Taylor 
1997b, p. 171). One explanation for the change in meaning per- 
spectives among the participants, independent of reflection and 
conscious awareness, is understanding their implicit learning of 
new skills and habits. Skills and habits (procedural knowledge), 
such as driving a car or riding a bike, are often nonreflective ac- 
tions that “take place outside focal awareness in what Polanyi 
(1967) refers to as tacit awareness” (Mezirow 1991, p. 106). They 
can be learned and improved upon outside one’s conscious aware- 
ness. This lack of critical reflection in relation to transformative 
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learning is further demonstrated by both Scott (199 la, b) and Elias 
(1993) who looked at individuals involved in social transformation. 
They found that transformative theory* does not recognize the 
power of the unconscious. In Elias’ study this meant discovering 
the irrational and developing life’s direction through visions and 
dreams, whereas Scott identified the power of the collective un- 
conscious as a stronger force than “rational assumptions or self- 
interest” (p. 240). 

A final perspective on deemphasizing the cognitive process is of- 
feredby Edwards (1997) who conducted a collaborative inquiry 
into the lives of five women exploring their learning process of 
constructing and restructing their sexual identities in context to 
contemporary cultural codes. She found that these women relied 
on counter or alternative narratives in their transformative learning 
process, not rational discourse, when their life experiences 
exceeded the dominant cultural narratives on sexual identity. She 
contends that “transformational learning does not necessarily occur 
as the rational process Mezirow has presented. Rather our lives 
seem to be narratively organized and transformation occurs as a 
change in how we restory our lives in relation to a particular cul- 
tural narrative” (p. 184). Furthermore, this positioning of trans- 
formative learning narratively rather than cognitively allowed for a 
whole person approach to the learning process (Brooks and 
Edwards 1997; Edwards 1997). 

These studies and others clearly show that transformative learning 
is not just rationally and consciously driven, but incorporates a 
variety of extrarational and unconscious modalities for revising 
meaning structures. They not only confirm the importance of ra- 
tionality to transformative learning, but recognize as well other 
ways of knowing that are of equal importance to the learning 
process. 
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Reflective Notes 

I believe practicing “other ways of knowing” and developing 
relationship pose the biggest challenge to adult educators in the 
practice of transforriiative learning. At the same time they offer 
insight into ways for significant learning to occur. However, if 
we as educators start to put an emphasis on these forms of 
learning are we properly trained for the related consequences? 
Furthermore, by emphasizing other ways of knowing in our 
practice are we beginning to cross the line between education 
and therapy? It also means asking: How does an emphasis on 
relationships and other ways of knowing change the role of 
adult educator? How do we best develop safe and responsible 
relationships in the classroom not only between the teacher 
and students, but among the students as weil? 



Perspective Transformation: The Model 

This section of unresolved issues focuses on three particular aspects 
related to the steps/phases of the model of a perspective transfor- 
mation. Specifically, the following are discussed: (1) the steps or 
phases of a perspective transformation; (2) the catalyst or trigger of 
a perspective transformation — -a disorienting dilemma; and (3) the 
outcome — the definition of a perspective transformation. It is 
important to note that most critique in this area has been found 
predominantly among the empirical publications. 

The Steps or Phases 

Beginning with the model itself as defined by Mezirow (1978a, 
1995), it outlines a process of a perspective transformation based 
on a study of women returning to school after a long hiatus. It is 
often illustrated as a linear, though not always step-wise process, 
beginning with a disorienting dilemma followed by a self-exami- 
nation of feelings, critical reflection, exploration and planning of 
new roles, negotiating relationships, building confidence, and de- 
veloping a more inclusive and discriminating perspective. His 
model of a perspective transformation has been confirmed in gen- 
eral by some studies (Dewane 1993; Hunter 1980; Lytle 1989; 
Morgan 1987; Shurina-Egan 1985; Williams 1985). However, few 
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of the studies provided actual data confirming each step. Of the 
studies that were supportive, Lytle’s (1989) work on nurses return" 
ing to school for a bachelor of science in nursing degree was the 
most thorough in exploring the different steps to a perspective 
transformation, although she found only 30% (sample of 7) of the 
participants demonstrated all 10 steps. Later studies find the pro" 
cess of perspective transformation to be more recursive, evolving, 
and spiraling in nature (Coffman 1989, 1991; Elias 1993; Holt 
1994; Laswell 1994; Neuman 1996; Saavedra 1995; Taylor 1994). 
Mezirow (1995) concurs in his later publication that the process 
does not always follow the exact sequence of phases. More spe" 
cifically, Coffman’s (1989) study, an attempt to understand the 
patterns of acceptance and feelings of resentment among seminary 
students in response to an inclusive language mandate, determined 
a revision of three stages of perspective transformation. She was 
critical of stages 2,3, and 4, arguing that not enough emphasis was 
put on the surprise, intensity, and processing of feelings. Coffman 
believed that without the expression and recognition of feelings 
participants will not engage their new reality, leave behind past 
resentment, and begin critical reflection. This seems to be con" 
sistent with other research on the relationship between critical 
reflection and feelings. 

Pope (1996), who explored the impact of first generation higher 
education among ethnically diverse working class women, found 
the steps “do not adequately explain the longterm processes of 
transformation. . . . Over a period of time that spans 2 or 3 decades 
in the lives of these women, ‘steps’ lose relevance and are forgot" 

’ (p. 176). Saavedra’s (1995) investigation of .a teachers’ study 
- found transformative learning a process of consistent engage" 
... in cycles of inquiry supported by 13 transformative conditions 
(e.g., self-assessment, ownership, mediational events, reflective 
practice, direct access to knowledge). Instead of using the 10 
phases as a model for teacher transformation, she framed trans" 
formative learning within Mezirow’s four forms of learning, reveal" 
ing a developmental process from learning within meaning schemes 
to the transformation of meaning perspectives. 

In essence, it became quite clear as I reviewed these studies that 
Mczirow’s model was not inclusive of all the essential aspects in- 
herent in the process of a perspective transformation. Even the 
studies (Hunter 1980; Morgan 1987; Williams 1985) that Mezriow 
(1991a) cites for empirical evidence in his hook Transformative 
Dimeruiions of Adult Learning reveal much more of the complexity 
of transformative learning than the 10" 1 1 stage model depicts. For 
example, Morgan’s (1987) study on displaced homemakers is, in 
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several ways, not supportive of the 10 phases. She does not men' 
tion all the stages of the perspective transformation model, and she 
finds different stages much more fundamental to the transition 
process. Like Coffman’s (1989) “intense feelings,” the most univer' 
sal and profound stage in Morgan’s research was “anger” and that 
this anger had to be resolved before the participant could move on 
in the transition process. Furthermore, all three of these studies 
gave little attention to critical reflection, a component considered 
most essential to perspective transformation. Hunter (1980), in a 
study of individuals who drastically altered their nutritional habits, 
seems to deemphasize rationality as she found her participants 
“used some measure of blind faith in order to switch [nutritional 
habits] .... They temporarily suspended their critical faculties to 
make behavioral changes they did not fully understand” (p. 263, 
italics added). 



Disorienting Dilemma 

The catalyst and the first phase of Mezirow’s (1978a) perspective 
transformation is a disorienting dilemma — an acute internal/ 
external personal crisis. Most of the studies that explored the 
complete process of a perspective transformation concur with this 
aspect of Mezirow’s model, although some studies broaden the 
definition of a disorienting dilemma. Clark (1991, 1993), who 
explored the impact of context on the process of perspective 
transformation, found that not only is a disorienting dilemma a 
trigger to transformative learning, but so are “integrating circum- 
stances.” Integrating circumstances are “indefinite periods in which 
the persons [sic] consciously or unconsciously searches for 
something which is missing in their life; when they find this missing 
piece, the transformation process is catalyzed” (pp. 117-118). Scott 
(1991a), in her study on the nature of transformation that resuks 
from a leader’s participation in a community organization, identi- 
fied two types of disequilibrium that were necessary for initiating 
change in beliefs: (1) an external event that provokes an internal 
dilemma and (2) an internal disillusionment whereby the partici- 
pants recognize that previous approaches and solutions are no 
longer adequate. In contrast to the others, Pope (1996), whose 
study focused predominantly on women of color, found the trigger 
event “more like an unfolding evolution rather than a response to a 
crisis” (p. 176). This finding seems to fit with Courtenay, Merriam, 
and Reeves’ (1996, 1998) study of the meaning-making process 
among those diagnosed as HIV positive. They found an “initial 
reaction” at diagnosis that lasted 6 months to 5 years. This reaction 
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was followed by a “catalytic experience" that helped HIV patients 
view their diagnosis in a new and more productive way. 

Despite this more in-depth research into the catalyst of transforma- 
tive learning, there is little understanding of why some disorienting 
dilemmas lead to a perspective transformation and others do not. 
What factors contribute and/or inhibit this triggering process? Why 
do some significant events, such as death of a loved one or personal 
injury, not always lead to a perspective transformation, whereas 
seemingly minor events, such as a brief encounter or a lecture, 
sometimes stimulate transformative learning? Two studies provide 
some insight into these questions. Elias (1993), in a study about the 
development of socially transformative leaders, identified eight 
categories of common learning experiences that led to a new per- 
spective. These supported the values and capacities of leaders for 
social transformation, such as developing multiple intelligences, 
cultivating critical thinking, expressing one’s voice, and successfully 
confronting authority. The baseline experience in his study for wo- 
men was confronting authority, whereas for men it was developing 
a greater awareness of one’s feelings. Clevinger (1993), in a study of 
the transformative experience of kidney transplant patients, found 
sociocultural distortions a precursor of transformative learning and 
“if identified before-the-fact, perhaps they could qualify as predic- 
tors of transformative learning" (p. 99). 



Defining a Perspective Transformation 

One of the most elusive concepts of transformative learning is the 
definitional outcome of a perspective transformation. What is the 
consequence of changing your world view? What are related out- 
comes of revising meaning perspectives? Mezirow (1991a) defines a 
perspective transformation as — 

the process of becoming critically aware of how and why our 
assumptions have come to constrain the way we perceive, un- 
derstand, and feel about our world; changing these structures of 
habitual expectation to make possible a more inclusive, dis- 
criminating, and integrative perspective; and finally making 
choices or otherwise acting on these new understandings. 

(p. 167) 

Accompanying this change in meaning perspective is an increase in 
self-confidence in new roles and relationships. Most studies concur 
with Mezirow’s definition of a perspective transformation; however, 
many studies also found this definition too narrow and rationally 
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based. The present definition connotes that as a result of a perspec- 
tive transformation an individual becomes more in touch with his 
or her logical-rational side, again discounting other ways of know- 
ing. Clark (1991), on the other hand, identified three dimensions 
to a perspective transformation: psychological (changes in under- 
standing of the self), convictional (revision of belief systems) , and 
behavioral (changes in lifestyle). In Van Nostrand's (1992) syn- 
thesized model of lifestyle changes of female ex-smokers, she ope- 
rationalized a perspective transformation as a revelation that in- 
cluded new concepts of knowledge, mystical experience, personal 
power, and a redefined perspective followed by a sustained change 
over time. Additional characteristics of a transformation emerge 
from other studies as well, such as an increase in personal power 
(Hunter 1980; Pierce 1986; Pope 1996; Schlesinger 1983; Scott 
1991a; Sveinunggaard 1993; Turner 1986; Van Nostrand 1992), 
spirituality, a transpersonal realm of development (Cochrane 1981; 
Hunter 1980; Lucas 1994; Scott 1991a; Sveinunggaard 1993; Van 
Nostrand 1992), compassion for others (Courtenay, Merriam, and 
Reeves 1996, 1998; First and Way 1995; Gehrels 1984), creativity 
(Scott 1991a), a shift in discourse (Saavedra 1995), courage (Lucas 
1994; Neuman 1996), a sense of liberation (Bailey 1996), and a 
new connectedness with others (Gehrels 1984; Laswell 1994; 
Weisberger 1996). Two studies, interestingly, identified the occur- 
rence of regression (Williams 1985) and flashbacks (Laswell 1994) 
among participants after a period of time following a perspective 
transformation. Most studies were carried out in retrospect and do 
not clearly know the participants' original perspective prior to a 
transformative learning experience. Also, several studies that re- 
ported a perspective transformation among participants offered 
little or no data for support or clarification. 
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Conclusion 



Reflective Notes 

I find that the three areas just discussed provoke some of the 
greatest interest among students exploring transformative 
learning theory. They are intrigued by questions most basic to 
understanding a perspective transformation, such as: What 
triggers a change in meaning perspectives? Is the change purely 
an individual psychological phenomenon or is their a social 
dimension to change? Why do certain triggers in our lives re- 
suit in a perspective transformation and others not? What 
needs to take place (e.g., steps, phases, action, conditions) for 
the trigger to evolve into a transformation? Does one’s perspec- 
tive continue to change, regress, or remain static? What are the 
inherent characteristics of a perspective transformation? What 
amount of change constitutes a perspective transformation? 
What defines a perspective transformation? How often could a 
perspective transformation occur in a person’s lifetime? 



The intent of the second section of this monograph was to syn- 
thesize all the major critiques and empirical studies of transforma- 
tive learning theory over the last 20 years* From this synthesis the 
purpose was to identify the unresolved issues about the basic pre- 
mises of transformative learning theory and the varying nature of a 
perspective transformation. Focusing specifically on the basic pre- 
mises, seven significant issues were identified: 

1 . Individual vs. social change 

2. A decontextualized view of learning 

3. A universal view of adult learning 

4. Transformative learning as adult development 

5. An emphasis on rationality 

6. A need for other ways of knowing 

7. The model of a perspective transformation 



Much of the criticism with transformative learning theory rests on 
Mezirow’s appropriation and integration of Habermas’ communica- 
tive theory of learning with the epistemology of transformative 
learning. I would concur, hut also add that the difference between 
the critiques and Mczirow’s interpretation of transformative 
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learning theory is due in large part to the various authors’ differing 
views of self and its locus of control in the universe. For example, 
Mezirow is described as viewing the individual as having a choice 
and control over his or her environment and comes by his or her 
own ends as a result of individual actions and desires. He sees reah 
ity as perceived and understood from the frame of reference of the 
individual instead of superimposed by society. On the opposite end 
of the continuum, for example, fall Collard and Law (1989) who 
see individuals as pawns within sociocultural and historical events. 
They do not see the individual separate from society; instead, they 
are one and the same. In the middle seem to fall Clark and Wilson 
(1991) whereby they recognize not only the free will of the individ- 
ual but as well the formative impact the sociocultural context has 
on the self. In essence, it is these researchers’ own frame of refer- 
ence in regard to the structuring of the “self’ that prevents them 
from arriving at a congruent understanding of transformative 
learning theory. 
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Ironically, it is this emphasis on the individual, the self, that has 
dominated research concerning the nature of a perspective trans- 
formation. As the review r shows, most of the studies have focused 
on the individual transformative experience in a variety of different 
settings. From these studies emerged a number of concerns about 
the process of a perspective transformation. Specifically, there 
seems to be a lack of recognition of the role of emotions and rela- 
tional knowing and an overemphasis on essentiality of critical 
reflection. Furthermore, the various components and phases of the 
model itself have been called into question, such that the process 
revealed is much more complex than initially thought. For exam- 
ple, transformative learning cannot account for why all disorienting 
dilemmas do not lead to a transformation. Furthermore, the defini- 
tion of a perspective transformation seems to stop short at recogniz- 
ing a higher level of conscious, the collective unconscious, beyond 
its autonomous and self-serving outcome. 
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I saved the last issue, the fostering of transformative learning, to set 
the stage for the third section of this monograph — the practice of 
transformative pedagogy. Mezirow (1991a) believes that transfer- 
mative learning theory provides the foundation for a philosophy of 
adult education that results in a prescription of ideal educational 
interventions in promoting adult learning. In transformative learn- 
ing the most significant learning occurs in the communicative do- 
main which “involves identifying problematic ideas, values, beliefs, 
and feelings, critically examining the assumptions upon which they 
are based, testing their justification through rational discourse and 
making decisions predicated upon the resulting consensus” 
(Mezirow 1995, p. 58). This is seen as the central activity to be 
fostered by educators of adults. 

The practice of fostering transformative learning in an educational 
setting is based on a plethora of literature that outlines in detail the 
ideal conditions for rational discourse, the teachers’ and students’ 
role, and the related instructional approaches (Cranton 1994; 
Mezirow 1990, 1991a, 1995, 1996, 1997). However, only until 
recently has the practice of transformative pedagogy been explored 
empirically in any depth. Eleven studies were identified that fo- 
cused on the practice of fostering transformative learning: Bailey 
1996; Cusack 1990; Dewane 1993; Gallagher 1997; Kaminsky 
1997; Ludwig 1994; Matusicky 1982; Neuman 1996; Pierce 1986; 
Saavedra 1995, 1996; Vogelsang 1993). It is important to note that 
many of these studies looked at how personal change was facili- 
tated from a variety of theoretical perspectives (Freire, Vygotsky, 
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Boyd), not exclusively Mezirovvs, and in a variety of settings (not 
just classrooms). Also, none of these studies involved the actual 
application and testing of the ideal learning conditions outlined by 
Mezirow (1991a) in fostering transformative learning. Furthermore, 
like most of the research conducted on transformative learning, few 
of the later studies had reviewed any of the earlier studies in an ef- 
fort to build upon previous work. This is not to say that these env 
pirical studies do not offer insight into the practice of teaching 
adults. Quite the contrary, most of them confirm to some extent 
what is outlined in the literature about transformative learning. 

My approach to making sense of this disparate literature was to 
begin to identify the essential practices for fostering transformative 
learning based on shared findings of the different studies. These 
essential practices are reviewed in relationship to what Mezirow 
purports as significant to fostering transformative learning; new 
findings are also mentioned. In addition, I identified five general 
themes about the nature of transformative pedagogy for greater 
discussion: transformative learning as group situated, as time con- 
suming, as a predisposition, as affective learning, and educator and 
students as transformative learners. To assist in bringing these 
themes to life, four studies arc discussed in greater depth in this 
section to offer a context for understanding the practice of foster" 
ing transformative learning. 



Essential Practices and Conditions 

This first section attempts to identify the essential practices to fost- 
ering transformative learning. In particular, these studies reveal a 
number of findings that support the ideal conditions outlined by 
Mezirow (1991a) (refer to page 12 of the monograph) as essential 
for fostering transformative learning, for example — 

• ideal learning conditions promote a sense of safety, openness, 
and trust (Bailey 1996; Dewane 1993; Gallagher 1997; 
Matusicky 1982; Ludwig 1994; Neuman 1996; Pierce 1986; 
Saavedra 1995, 1996); 

• effective instructional methods that support a learner-centered 
approach (Bailey 1996; Gallagher 1997; Matusicky 1992; 
Saavedra 1995); promote student autonomy, participation, and 
collaboration (Bailey 1996; Gallagher 1997; Ludwig 1994; 
Pierce 1986; Saavedra 1995); and 
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• the importance of activities that encourage the exploration of 
alternative personal perspectives, problem-posing, and critical 
reflection (Bailey 1996; Gallagher 1997; Kaminsky 1997; 
Neuman 1996; Saavedra 1995; Vogelsang 1993). 

However, the findings also revealed an array of other conditions 
equally important to those often emphasized by Mezirow, that of 
establishing a learning situation that is democratic, open, rational, 
has access to all available information, and promotes critical reflec- 
tion. These other conditions include — 

• the necessity for teachers to be trusting, cmpathetic, caring 
(Bailey 1996; Kaminsky 1997; Ludwig 1994; Neuman 1996; 
Pierce 1986), authentic, sincere, and demonstrating a high 
degree of integrity (Pierce 1986); 

4 the emphasis on personal self-disclosure (Dewane 1993; Pierce 
1986; Saavedra 1995); 

4 the essentiality of discussing and working through emotions and 
feelings before critical reflection (Gallagher 1997; Kaminsky 
1997; Neuman 1996; Pierce 1986; Saavedra 1995); 

• the importance of feedback and self-assessment (Pierce 1986; 
Saavedra 1995); 

4 solitude (Neuman 1996); and 
4 self-dialogue (Scott 1991a). 

In addition to these conditions other themes were identified that 
arc worthy of greater discussion because they affirm earlier findings 
and at the same time offer new insight into the nature of fostering 
transformative learning. 



Transformative Learning as Group Situated L. 

Most of the studies on the fostering of transformative learning took 
place within intensive group settings (Dewane 1993; Gallagher 
1997; Kaminsky 1997; Neuman 1996; Pierce 1986; Saavedra 1995; 
1996). One in particular, a longitudinal study, looked at the follow- 
ing question: “What process of teacher transformation occurs dur- 
ing social interactions between teachers within a cohesive and sus- 
tained study group context?” (Saavedra 1995, p. 16). Over a 2-year 
period Saavedra facilitated the Davis Teachers’ Study Group in 
which six teachers met on a weekly basis with the general intent of 
analyzing issues and strategies related to the teaching in each par- 
ticipant’s classroom, student learning, and the learning and knowl- 
edge development of each participant. Through the use of video 
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and audiotape, reflective journals, and field notes, Saavedra was 
able to show that placing teachers at the center of their own learn- 
ing in a critically reflective and social context contributes to a 
transformation. Much of the change among the participants in- 
volved developing an awareness and coming to terms with the 
perceptions they held about students and parents and how they 
viewed themselves as teachers and learners. 

Most significant was Saavedra’s (1996) identification of conditions 
essential for transformative learning within a group setting. She 
sees these conditions not arising from some outside source, but are 
“constructed within social contexts by involved participants in 
order to facilitate transformative learning . . . and intended not to 
replicate social and power structures, ideological stances, and other 
aspects of the institutional status quo” (p. 273). The conditions 
that facilitate transformative learning in this study group were ns 
follows: 

9 Dialogic Context. It is essential that participants have the op- 
portunity to share their social, political, and cultural history' 
with each other in a setting that makes an intentional effort to 
be collaborative and democratic so all voices are heard. 

• Identity and Voice. “The study group provides a location in 
which participants can become consciously active in the ex- 
ploration and (rc) construction of their identities and voice by 
exploring their own ethnic, gender, and class experiences" 

(p- 273). 

• Ownership and Agency. It is essential that when teachers 
participate in transformative groups they are directly involved 
in negotiating the intent of the group. It is through personal 
agency that they develop the understanding of how to change 
individually and collectively. 

• Dissonance and Conflict, When teachers begin sharing and 
reflecting on their beliefs and practices in a collaborative setting 
they often experience clashes among differing perspectives. 
“Embracing the dissonance and conflict as learning oppor- 
tunities is essential for transformative learning” (p. 274). 

• Mediational Events and Demonstrations. Efforts need to 
made v mediate the interpretation of the different topics dis- 
cussed in the group. Furthermore, demonstrations of authentic 
learning situations are quite helpful. This often involved the 
group viewing and participating in a learning event led by one 
of the participants. 
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• Reflection, Action, and Generation. There needs to be time 
and opportunity for participants to reflect and act on their 
group learning experience, along with generating new knowl- 
edge base on the reflective acdon experience. 

• Self-assessment and Evaluation. The group provides a space 
for teachers, at a distance, to evaluate their practice through 
critique and reflection. “They not only progress in their trans- 
formations but begin to construct changes in their everyday 
practices and beliefs that may impede their effectiveness with 
students.” (p. 274). 

• Reflective Practice and Recreating Teaching. A process is 
initiated between the study group and the teachers practice 
that sets “into motion a cycle of taking stock of daily events; 
applying new strategies; adjusting and making changes; recon- 
structing activities, strategies, and materials; further developing 
what is effective; and exchanging those that do not work for 
newly generated applications” (p. 274). 

What is most significant about this study is that it brings to light 
not previously mentioned essential factors of transformative ped- 
agogy within a group setting. One in particular is the members’ 
cultural background. Saavedra found that it was necessary for all 
the participants to have an opportunity to situate themselves his- 
torically, politically, and culturally within the context of the group. 
In order to create an open and democratic environment in the 
group, issues of positionality (race, class, gender, ethnicity) need to 
he discussed in relationship to the overall objective of the group. 

A second group factor is the essentiality of dissonance and conflict, 
such that embracing conflict among group members as opposed to 
avoiding it was necessary for transformative learning. This finding 
seems to contradict the idea that conflict should be minimized 
based on the assumption that it undermines a supportive group 
environment (Cianton 1994). Saavedra (1996) found that the 
conflicts within and between group members offered real learning 
opportunities, providing an excellent medium for exploring 
differences. 

A third group factor was the necessity to act on a new ideas, 
whereby it is not enough just to experience rational discourse and 
critical reflection and possibly make the a decision to act. Instead it 
is important that group members have opportunities to validate 
and explore newly acquired assumptions and beliefs. It is the criti- 
cal interaction between the study group and other interdependent 
settings in which teachers work that helps teachers reconstruct 
their teaching practice. 
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Saavedra has continued her work in this area by replicating these 
conditions for fostering transformative learning with a study group 
of women school principals. A consequence of this experience has 
been the realization of transformative learning as a method of edu- 
cational reform. “Groups like this one represent a challenge to em- 
powerment schemes directed from the top. Empowerment that de- 
serves the name is not given by outside agents but is constructed 
through critical dialogue that results in the transformation of prac- 
titioners and of the institutions they construct together” (Anderson 
and Saavedra 1995, p. 233). 

Transformative Learning as Experiential 

A theme that emerges from these studies is that fostering transfor- 
mative learning is not just about making sense of experience 
through dialogue; it also involves creating experiences that can 
help facilitate understanding among the participants involved. Ex- 
periential, hands-on, learning activities offer a powerful medium for 
promoting transformative learning. This means looking at alterna- 
tive approaches to the traditional classroom. A good example is 
demonstrated in a study by Gallagher (1997) who explored how an 
adult drama-in-education facilitated changes in understanding and 
practice among teachers. Drama-in-education is a process that in- 
volves all participants in “actively shaping the direction and out- 
comes of the drama” (p. 14). In this case, it was a series of episodic 
events based on the lives of the participants. Each event built upon 
the other, with the outcome not predetermined, taking place over 
an extended time, involving the entire group including the teacher 
in its construction, and the audience, which were the participants 
themselves. Drama-in-education provides a holistic and hands-on 
medium by which Gallagher explores transformative learning, along 
with other theoretical models, as a process of change in under- 
standing the practice of teaching. 

To carry out this study Gallagher (1997) organized a week-long 
intensive creative drama class for K-12 educators, which she video- 
taped, as well as collected pre- and postquestionnaires and inter- 
views with 7 of the 15 participants in the class. Her experiential 
approach to transformative learning revealed a developmental 
process of change, an emphasis on professional rather personal 
growth, and specific episodic events that were significant to the 
participants change in understanding. Furtheimore, she identified 
eight factors about drama-in-education that contributed to change 
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in understanding and inform the practice of fostering transforma- 
tive learning: 

1. Accommodating a Range of Learning Styles. Participants 
were free to choose the extent and manner of their involve- 
ment in the various activities. This learner-centered approach 
seemed to accommodate a range of skills and learning styles. 

2. The Group. The “engendering of trust, sense of community, 
and supporting personal risk-taking” (p. 212) were found to be 
essential to facilitating change in understanding. 

3. Motivation. The power of motivation was enhanced through 
self-selection and a learner-centered approach, situating the 
locus of control with the individual. Since the students self- 
selected to be in this course, they were interested and self- 
motivated in gaining new personal insights and understandings. 

4. Aesthetics. Aesthetics is the philosophy and value of art. Al- 
lowing students to discuss and critique different perspectives 
about drama-in-education and its various activities played a 
role in developing an aesthetic sensibility. This sensibility re- 
flected not only an awareness of different viewpoints and a 
greater appreciation of art as life, but also a greater self-aware- 
ness of one’s own perspective. 

5. Change in Understanding as a Developmental Process Oc- 
curring over Time. “The interviews make quite clear the fact 
that there is a sense of time contributing to change and that 
change is a developmental process. . . . Repetition, occurring 
throughout the week, also contributed to change in under- 
standing” (pp. 255-256). 

6. An Understanding of Different Perspectives through the 
Use of the Drama-in-Education Framing Device. Participants 
felt they were more creative in their solutions, through the use 
of and exposure to a variety of perspectives. As drama “evolves 
and participants assume various perspectives, power differen- 
tials are made explicit in a non-threatening way, removed from 
the “personal’' (as in this is how 1 feel) to a more objective 
consideration (this is how I feel as someone else)” (p. 267). 

7. Critical Reflection on and in Action. Drama-in-education 
provided the opportunity not only for individual reflection on 
action (solitary experience), but also reflection in action (social 
experience), due to its social setting. It is the individual reflec- 
tion that seems to be a starting point for group discussion, and 
the group interaction becomes important for developing new 
ideas. 

8. Affective Learning: Emotional Involvement. “Emotion 
emerged as being an important part of the drama-in-education 
experience” (p. 274). It was the discussion of feelings and 
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emotions that contributed to the depth of the experience. And 
drama, playing other characters, provided a distancing effect to 
safely talk about one’s feelings. 

Gallagher’s study reveals that taking an experiential approach ac- 
commodates many of the essential conditions necessary to fostering 
transformative learning. Drama-in-education seems to provide a 
context for individuals and groups to explore issues through a dif- 
ferent medium, and it capitalizes on an array of individual and 
group styles of learning, beyond the narrow confines of rational 
discourse. Furthermore, it broadens the potential of transformative 
learning’s application to other disciplines and groups, recognizing 
the variety of ways of promoting change in perspective. 



Transformative Learning as Time Consuming 

Adhering to the practices of transformative pedagogy, particularly 
in a group setting, requires an inordinate amount of time, some- 
thing that many regular adult education classrooms do not have 
available (Gallagher 1997). In her study of a transformative learn- 
ing group in a higher education setting, Kaminsky (1997) found 
that adhering to the conditions outlined by Mezirow for promoting 
rational discourse resulted in a challenge “that inclusiveness in 
terms of stakeholder membership practically guarantees that groups 
will have different agendas about what needs to be done, making 
coming to a consensus an onerous, time-consuming task” (p. 275). 
Most of these studies that focused on the practice of transformative 
pedagogy involved an intense group experience over a lengthy per- 
iod of time. Even under these conditions teachers and participants 
felt constrained by the demands of time. Furthermore, it seems that 
it is the very conditions that foster transformative learning, a 
democratic process, inclusiveness of agendas, striving for consensus, 
critical reflection, dialogue, etc. that create such a necessity for 
time. It is time itself that most adult educators struggle with, always 
trying to balance the demands of the curriculum, students, and 
institution. 

More attention needs to be given by researchers to the “everyday” 
adult classroom setting and its applicability in fostering transfor- 
mative learning. Modifications to the ideal conditions need to he 
explored to better suit the constraints and daily demands experi- 
enced by teachers attempting to practice transformative pedagogy. 
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Transformative learning as a Predisposition. 

Another interesting finding that emerged from these studies is that 
some participants seemed to have a greater predisposition toward 
change whereas others did not (Bailey 1996; Neuman 1996; Pierce 
1986). One of the most rigorous studies about fostering transfor- 
mative learning that brings this to light focused on high learners in 
a management training program (Pierce 1986). She interviewed 28 
“high learners,” managers of a Fortune 500 company (those who 
experienced the greatest degree of change in perspective deter- 
mined by a self-administered survey) about their learning experi- 
ence and the related educational practices used in an intensive 
1-week residential management training workshop. Pierce found 
that those participants who came to the training with recent ex- 
periences of critical incidences in their lives seemed more predis- 
posed to change. She states: 

The disturbing events in the participants’ lives, therefore, 
create a fertile ground for perspective transformation. Ready to 
question the very assumptions upon which their lives are based, 
these participants find themselves involved in an educational 
experience which encourages a search for meaning, an explora- 
tion of oneself and fulfillment of human purpose, (pp. 296-297) 

This predisposition for change also seems to support Neumans 
(1996) findings on the developmental nature of a critical reflection 
and critical self-reflection. He found acquiring this critical capacity 
occurs with and is contingent upon other developmental changes 
in a person’s life. This raises the question of whether it is essential 
that a predisposition toward change exist among students when a 
teacher is attempting to foster transformative learning in the class- 
room. Mezirow (1991a) seems to be aware of this concern some- 
what when he refers to a ‘‘readiness for transformative learning” 

(p. 2 17), identifying different learner stages (conventional, thres- 
hold, and emancipated) in his study on reentry women. However, 
he ;eems to talk about these stages devoid of context, such that re- 
gardless at which stage these learners find themselves, a predispo- 
sition for change may or not exist, because of what is currently hap- 
pening in their lives personally and socially. No real advice or di- 
rection is offered about how to work with students that are “less 
ready” for transformative learning. Furthermore, it begs the ques- 
tion whether it is ethical for a teacher to help “predispose” students 
toward change? 
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Transformative learning as Affective learning 

Previous studies involving transformative learning have clearly 
shown the importance of affective learning in the transformative 
process (as discussed earlier in this monograph). However, only 
recently has this phenomenon been explored in any depth in rehv 
tionship to fostering transformative learning, particularly critical 
reflection in educational settings (Bailey 1996; Dewane 1993; 
Gallagher 1997; Neuman 1996; Pierce 1986). 

Neumans (1996) 2 -year longitudinal study of a leadership devel- 
opment program is the most thorough on the relationship between 
fostering of critical reflection and affective learning. Specifically, he 
focused on the nature of critically reflective learning among a sam- 
ple of participants from the intern Program of the National Exten- 
sion Leadership Development Program at the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison. The program curriculum attempted to foster 
reflection framed within the basic principles of practicing trans- 
formative learning. He conducted a qualitative case study of nine 
participants using in-depth interviews, reflective writing, reflective 
questionnaires, dialogues, and participant observations throughout 
the entire program experience over a 24-month period. He 
identified several essential aspects about the fostering of critical 
reflection: 

• A prerequisite to the initial development of a Critical Reflective 
capacity (critical reflection and critical self- reflection) was 
“acquiring the ability to recognize, acknowledge and process 
feelings and emotions as integral aspects of learning from 
experience 1 ’ (p. 460). 

• The role of affect demonstrated both provocative and evocative 
characteristics. Provocatively, feelings were often the trigger for 
reflective learning. An unwillingness to respond to these feel- 
ings often resulted in a barrier to learning. Evocatively, explor- 
ing one’s feelings in depth led to greater self-awareness and the 
initiation of changes in meaning structures. 

• Affect played a multifaceted role in learning from experience. 
Affect was both part of the reflective learning and content pro- 
cess and “when current affect was incorporated into reflective 
processing, it often produced clues and insights for directing 
reflections focus toward the more fundamental or assumptive 
basis underlying meaning structures and perspectives 11 (p. 462). 
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• The processing of feelings and 'motions related to experience 
was both enabling (expanded the power and scope of critical 
reflection) and therapeutic (appreciation of working through 
negative feelings as essential for personal development). 

• The outcome of affective learning resulted in a greater sense of 
self-confidence and self-worth. “Perspective transformations 
included affective outcomes such as greater appreciation for 
differences, tolerance for ambiguity and feelings for courage, 
self-trust and inner strength” (p. 463). 

• Episodes of transformative learning and critical self-reflection 
often involve intensive emotional experiences, particularly 
grieving the loss of old meaning structures and the acquiring 
new ones. 

Based on the present research, both concerning the latter discus- 
sion and those studies mentioned earlier in the monograph, it is 
quite clear that affective learning plays a primary role in the fos- 
tering of transformative learning. Furthermore, it is our very emo- 
tions and feelings that not only provide the impetus for us to reflect 
critically, but often provide the material on which to reflect deeply. 
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Affective learning plays a 
primary role in the fos- 
tering of transformative 
learning. 
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Educator and Students as Transformative learners . 

Most crucial to fostering transformative learning is the role of the 
educator and students. How is an educator to manage all the chal- 
lenges associated with the practice of transformative pedagogy? 

What is the role of the participant in promoting the transformative 
process? Beyond the cursory directions of creating ideal learning 
conditions and establishing caring, empathetic and trusting rela- 
tionships with one’s students, the educator is given little empirical 
support of how best to manage the ethical and emotionally laden 
minefield of practicing transformative learning. This is not to say 
that there are no sources for guidance in this area. Mezirow 
(1991a) himself provides a list of recommendations of how to best 
facilitate learning and even raises some of the obvious ethical 
concerns. Cranton (1994) provides the most thorough direction in 
this area from how best to promote educator awareness, handling 
conflicts and ethical issues, supporting action, and dealing with 
individual differences. 

However, most significant to the role of the educator seems not to 
he the various techniques and strategies that they employ; instead 
it is becoming a transformative learner themselves. This means as 
educators they “must be adult learners continually striving to 
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update, develop, expand, and deepen their professional perspec- 
tives both on their subject areas and on their goals and roles as 
educators” (Cranton 1994, p. 228). This means having a deep 
awareness of their practice, making explicit their underlying as- 
sumptions about teaching and learning, developing a critically 
reflective practice, networking and dialoguing with other educa- 
tors, and taking an active role in their professional development 
(Cranton 1994). This description of the educator’s role compli- 
ments Boyd’s mentioned earlier in the monograph, mandating the 
educator to practice two virtues — seasoned guidance and compas- 
sionate criticism. 



One study that informs the role of facilitator in transformative 
learning and confirms to some extent Crantons view was by Neu- 
man (1996). He identified several factors important for the facili- 
tator in promoting reflection in transformative learning: 



• The need for the facilitator to be both willing to learn and 
change themselves while encouraging others to learn 

• The crucial importance of "building a strong relationship based 
on trust and confidentiality” (p. 487) 

• The need to encourage risk-taking through unfamiliar reflective 
techniques within a learning context that is philosophically 
consistent 

• The crucial importance of “incorporating facilitative strategies 
that acknowledged, supported, and encouraged affective 
processing” (p. 489) 

• Promoting critical self-reflection to identify, interpret, and get 
rid of negative feelings 
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pants and teacher, col- 
(aboratively assumes re- 
sponsibility of creating 
conditions that best suit 
the needs of the group, 
and more specifically the 
practice for fostering 
transformative learning. 
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Despite the admirable efforts offered by several to provide guidance 
to educators in fostering transformative learning, I believe too 
much emphasis has been placed on the responsibility’ of the educa- 
tor, without giving adequate attention to the role and responsibility 
of the participants in the transformative process. Much of this idea 
begins with the work of Saavedra (1995, 1996) whose study was 
discussed earlier in this monograph. As mentioned, she identifiedan 
array of conditions for fostering transformative learning. Significant 
to this discussion is that “these conditions are not necessarily pro- 
vided by an outside force but are constructed and developed within 
social contexts by involved participants in order to facilitate trans- 
formative learning” (1996, p. 273). I interpret this to mean that the 
group, both participants and teacher, collaborativcly assumes 
responsibility ot creating conditions that best suit the needs of the 
group, and more specifically the practice for fostering transforma- 
tive learning. 
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To take this thought even further, it means asking what are the 
responsibilities of participants in fostering transformative learning. 
What responsibility do they share with establishing trusting, caring, 
and empathetic relationships with their peers and the teacher? 
What degree of participation in class activities, discussion, etc. is 
essential on their part? In essence, if the class decides to take on 
the task of fostering transformative learning, does it not have to he 
a mutual agreement and sharing of responsibility? And for it to be a 
success do not the participants have to recognize their role and 
responsibilities in the process? To me, these questions are para- 
mount in practicing transformative pedagogy, such that if the class 
is not willing to collaborate and share the responsibility, the likeli- 
hood of fostering transformative learning is null and void. Further- 
more, if the teacher uses her power to push transformative learning 
on the class, is she not crossing an ethical line, that of tampering 
with the “world view” of the participants without their permission? 

If we as adult educators are going to encourage our peers and stu- 
dents to foster transformative learning we need ourselves to live as 
transformative learners, and as well give greater attention to the 
role of participants in dealing with these related challenges. Trans- 
formative learning is a collaborative process involving a shared ex- 
perience by both educator and the student. 



Reflective Notes 1 

i 

Looking back over these studies on transformative learning I 
am excited by the array of settings and methods that are used 
to foster transformative learning. However, I am also somewhat 
discouraged, in that, these practices seem atypical from what 
goes on in an everyday classroom setting. They suggest that to 
foster transformative learning, much time, intensity of experi- 
ence, risk, and personal exploration are needed by both the 
students and the teacher. How do adult educators establish 
these conditions within classes that meet a few hours each 
week? How do we accomplish our course objectives and teach 
essential skills and still allow for in-depth personal exploration? 
How many of us feel comfortable and capable as adult educa- fl 
tors at dealing with emotionally laden issues in our classrooms? I 
How ethical is it for adult educators to create conditions that I 
will put their students in such emotionally challenging class- 1 
room experiences? Whose interest arc we serving by fostering I 
transformative learning? § 
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Conclusion . 



The purpose of this final section was co focus on transformative 
pedagogy — the practice of fostering transformative learning, By re- 
viewing the related empirical studies, my hope was to provide 
greater insight into the ideal conditions for fostering transformative 
learning as outlined by Mezirow. Essential practices along with four 
studies were discussed that brought to light an array of conditions, 
techniques, and settings that on one level affirm many of the ideal 
learning conditions, such as promoting critical reflection; providing 
a safe, open, collaborative, and democratic classroom; and en- 
couraging the exploration of alternative perspectives. However, on 
another level, these studies identify other conditions of equal im- 
portance, such as the need for teachers to establish trusting rela- 
tionships with their students, to give as much if not more attention 
to affective learning than critical reflection, the emphasis on per- 
sonal self-disclosure, self-dialogue, and solitude. 

In addition to these findings other concerns were discussed that 
pose greater challenges for those adult educators who want to fos- 
ter transformative learning in their classrooms. These challenges 
included the great demand of time required, a need for an intense 
group setting, working with students who offer greater and lesser 
dispositions towards change, the necessity of processing of feelings 
and emotions in safe and nonthreatening manner, and understand- 
ing the role of the educator and participants in the transformative 
process. Looking back on these challenges, I realize how much has 
been gained by this exploration, but at the same time how little is 
still known about the practice of transformative pedagogy. These 
challenges as well as others mentioned in the studies clearly bring 
to light the limitations of fostering transformative learning and the 
need for greater research in this area. 

To address the limitations and challenges of fostering transfor- 
mative learning effectively, I believe it begins with a reconceptuab 
ization of the theory itself. This means recognizing to a greater de- 
gree its relationship or lack there of to social action and power, the 
significant influence of context, the interdependent relationship of 
critical reflection and affecrive learning, the varying nature of the 
catalyst of the transformative process, and the role of other ways of 
knowing and relationships in learning, and an overall broadening of 
the definitional outcome of a perspective transformation. 
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Furthermore, research initiatives are needed in several areas: 

• Transformative learning needs to he explored at a more in- 
depth level, to further develop the specific issues raised in this 
monograph (the varying nature of a disorienting dilemma, the 
significant of context, the role of critical reflection and affective 
learning, etc.). 

• There needs to be a recognition of difference beyond its uni- 
versal perspective in order that future research designs include 
participants that ensure diverse (class, race, gender, sexual 
orientation) perspectives when exploring transformative 
learning. 

• There is a need for research designs beyond the phenomeno- 
logical approach, so that other paradigms are used from a lon- 
gitudinal perspective in exploration of transformative learning. 

• There is a tremendous need for all researchers of transformative 
learning, present (the authors of the reviewed empirical stud- 
ies) and future, to make a concerted effort to publish their work 
beyond the dissertation stage. Most of these studies remain in 
dissertation format or limited conference proceedings. I believe 
if anything has contributed to the reification of transformative 
learning theory it has been the lack of dissemination of these 
studies. 

• There needs to be continued exploration into the practice of 
fostering transformative learning recognizing the limits of pro- 
moting an ideal practice, particularly looking at the practically 
of Mezirow’s ideal conditions for learning in a typical classroom 
setting. 

Eighteen years ago Mezirow initiated a profound movement in the 

field of adult education, that of transformative learning theory. 

However, as the studies and theoretical critiques in this review 

clearly show, it was only a beginning and there is still much to be 

learned about the complex nature of transformative learning. 



Appendix A 
Practices of 
Transformative 



Pedago 




The preceding section on fostering transformative learning focuses 
on the array of teaching techniques, strategics, and methods used 
in transformative pedagogy. Based on a review of both the concept 
tual as well as the empirical literature, I have identified articles, 
chapters, and books that refer directly and in passing to various 
teaching techniques in relationship to transformative learning. It is 
important to note that there are many more sources concerning 
these specific teaching techniques, but the focus here is in relation- 
ship to transformative learning. 



Autobiography , Life Histories, and Nai natives, 

Anderson, G. L., and Saavedra, E. “‘Insider’ Narratives of Transfor- 
mative Learning: Implications for Educational Reform.” An- 
thropology and Education Quarterly 26 (June 1995): 228-235. 

Brooks, A. K. and Edwards, K. A. “Narratives of Women's Sexual 
Identity Development: A Collaborative Inquiry with Impli- 
cations for Rewriting Transformative Learning Theory.” In 
38th Annual Adult Education Research Conference Proceed' 
ings, edited by R.E. Nolan and H. Chelesvig, pp. 37-42. Still- 
water: Oklahoma State University, 1997. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 409 460) 

Doininice, P. F. “Composing Education Biographies: Group Reflec- 
tion through Life Histories.” In Fostering Critical Reflection in 
Adulthood , by J. Mezirow and Associates, pp. 194-212. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1991 . 
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Finger, M. “The Biographical Method in Adult Education Re- 
search.” Studies in Continuing Education 1 1, no. 1 (.1989): 33- 
42. 

Johnson, K. 10 “Transformative Learning on the Path of Ances- 
tors.” Revision 20 (1997): 37-40. 

Nelson, A. “Researching Adult Transformation as Autobiography.” 
International Journal of Lifelong Learning 13, no. 3 (Sep- 
temher-October 1994): 389-403. 

Nelson, A. “Imagining and Critical Reflection in Autobiography: 
An Odd Couple in Adult Transformative Learning.” In 38th 
Annual Adult Education Research Conference Proceedings , 
edited by R. E. Nolan and H. Chdeswig, pp. 191-196. Still- 
water: Oklahoma State University, 1997. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 409 460) 

Kennedy, W. B. “Integrating Personal and Social Ideologies.” In 
Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, by J. Mezirow and 
Associates, pp. 99-1 15. San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1991. 

van Halcn-Fabcr, C. “Encouraging Critical Reflection in Preservice 
Teacher Education: A Narrative of a Personal Learning Jour- 
ney.” In Trairs/ormntwe Learning in Action : Insights from 
Practice , edited by P. Cranton, pp. 5 1 -60. New Directions in 
Adult and Continuing Education, no. 74. San Francisco: 
Josscy-Bass, 1997. (ERIC No. EJ 554 984) 

Wildenteersch, D., and Lcirman W. “The Facilitation of the Life- 
world Transformation.” Adult Education Quarterly 39, no. 1 
(Fall 1988): 19-30. (ERIC No. EJ 377 141) 



Computers . 



Gould, R. L. “The Therapeutic Program.” In Fostering Critical 
Reflection in Adulthood, by J. Mezirow and Associates, pp. 134- 
156. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 199 1. 

Jamieson, M.; Kajs, R.; and Agee, A. “Computer-assisted Tech- 
niques to Enhance Transformative Learning in First Year Lit- 
erature Courses.” Computers and the Humanities 30, no. 2 
(1996): 157-164. 
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Kasl, E., and Elias, D. “Transformative Learning in Action: A Case 
Study.” Re-vision 20 (1997): 20-27. 



Critical Incidents 

Brookfield, S. “Using Critical Incidents to Explore Learners’ As- 
sumptions.” In Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood , by J. 
Mezirow and Associates, pp. 177-193. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1991. 

Cranton, P. Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learn- 
ing: A Guide for Educators of Adults. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1994. 



Experiential Activities 

| Cranton, P. Understanding and Promoting Transformative Leam- 

\ ing : A Guide for Educators of Adults. San Francisco: Jossey- 

| Bass, 1994. 

Dcshier, D. “Conceptual Mapping: Drawing Charts of the Mind.” 

In Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, by J. Mezirow 
and Associates, pp. 336-353. San Francisco: jossey-Bass, 1991. 

I Saavedra, E. “Teachers Study Groups: Contexts for Transformative 

Learning and Action.” Theory into Practice 35 (Autumn 
1996): 271-277. 



Film, Art, Literature. 

Brookfield, S. “Analyzing the Influence of Media on Learners’ Per- 
spectives.” In Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, by J. 
Mezirow and Associates, pp. 235-250. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1991. 

Dirkx, J. “Nurturing Soul in Adult Learning. In Transformative 
Learning in Action: Insights from Practice, edited by P. 
Cranton, pp. 79-88. New Directions in Adult and Continuing 
Education, no. 7 4- San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1997. (ERIC 
No. FJ 554 987) 
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Gallagher, C. J. u Drama-iiv Education: Adult Teaching and Learn- 
ing for Change in Understanding and Practice.” Ph.D. disser- 
tation, University of Wisconsin, 1997. 

Greene, M. “Realizing Literature’s Emancipatory Potential.” In 
Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood, by J. Mezirovv ami 
Associates, pp. 251-268. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 199 L 

Schwarzman, M. “Sowing the Seeds of Culturally Diverse Com- 
munity.'' Re-vision 20 (1997); 31-37. 

Scott, S. M. “The Grieving Soul in the Transformation Process.” In 
Transformative Learning in Action: Insights from Practice 7 pp. 
41-50. New Directions for Adult and Continuing Education, 
no. 74- San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1997. (ERIC No. EJ 554 
983) 

Group Learning, Community Building 

Anderson, G. L, and Saavedra, E. “‘Insider’ Narratives of Trans- 
formative Learning: Implications for Educational Reform.” 
Anthropology and Education Quarterly 26 (June 1995): 228- 
235. 

Dewane, C. M. “Self-Help Groups and Adult Learning.” Ed.D. 
dissertation, Pennsylvania State University, 1993. 

Ettling, D., and Hayes, N. "Learning to Learn : Women Creating 
Learning Communities.” Re-vision 20 (1997): 28-30. 

Kaminsky, A. L. “Individual-Community Tensions in Collaborative 
Inquiry: Voice, Action, and Empowerment in Context." Ph.D. 
dissertation, Cornell University, 1997. 

Saavedra, E. “Teachers Study Groups: Contexts for Transformative 
Learning and Action.” Theory into Practice 35 (Autumn 
1996): 271-277. 



Myth and Ritual 



Dirkx, J. “Nurturing Soul in Adult Learning. In Trans fortnative 
learning in Action: Insights from Practice , edited by P. Gran- 
ton, pp. 79-88. New Directions in Adult and Continuing 
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Education , no . 74. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1997. (ERIC 
No. EJ 554 987) 

Saavedra, E. “Teachers Study Groups: Contexts for Transformative 
Learning and Action.” Theory into Practice 35 (Autumn 
1996): 271-277. 



Writing , Journaling 

Clark, J. E. “Of Writing, Imagination, and Dialogue: A Transfor- 
mative Experience.” In Transformative Learning in Action: 
Insights from Practice , edited by P. Cranton, pp. 13-22. New 
Directions in Adult and Continuing Education , no. 74. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1997. (ERIC No. EJ 554 980) 

Cranton, P. Understanding and Promoting Transformative Learn- 
ing: A Guide for Educators of Adults. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1994. 

Lukinsky, j. “Reflective Withdrawal through Journal Writing.” In 
Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood , by J. Mezirow and 
Associates, pp. 213-234. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1991. 

Neuman, T. P. “Critically Reflective Learning in a Leadership 
Development Context." Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Wisconsin, 1996. 

Wilcox, S. “Becoming a Faculty Developer.” In Transformative 
Learning in Action: Insights from Practice , edited by P. Cran- 
ton, pp. 23-32. New Directions in Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation, no. 74. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1997. (ERIC No. EJ 
554 981) 
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Overview of the Empirical 
Studies of Mezirow’s 




Theory 



Author/Year 


Purpose of the Study 


Salient Results 


Bailey, L. D. 
(1996) 


To explore the process 
of conceptual change, 
with attention to meta- 
phor, among doctoral 
theological students. 


Identified five different types of conceptual change: Assimilation, Accommo- 
dation through Forming New Categories, Accommodation through Integra- 
tion, Accommodation through Restructuring, and Perspective Transformation. 
Explored demographic distribution of change and found Asian males concen- 
trated at Transformation, the highest level of conceptual change. Identified 
internal (e.g., feelings, intuitive knowledge) and external factors (e.g., coop- 
erative inquiry) as important to a transformation. Found metaphor was a factor 
in conceptual change in almost every' student. 


Boyd, E. M., 
and Fales, A. 
W. (1983) 


To explore the reflec- 
tion process as it re- 
lated to meaning trans- 
formation . 


Identified six stages similar to Mezirow’s model of transformative learning. 


Brooks, A. K. 
(1989) 


To illuminate the in- 
teraction between cri- 
tically reflective learn- 
ing and organizational 
change. 


Supported Mezirow’s definition of critical reflection, but broadened it as well. 
Critical reflection was found not to be just rationally based, but relied on in- 
tuition, empathy, and other ways of knowing. 


Clark, M. C. 
(1991) 


To examine the impact 
of context on the pro- 
cess of perspective 
transformation 


Described the influence of immediate and historical context on transformative 
learning. Identified two triggers to transformational learning: integrating cir- 
cumstances and disorienting dilemma. Identified three dimensions of a per- 
spective transformation: psychological, conviccional, and behavioral. 


Clevinger, J. E. 
(1993) 


To explore the possibil- 
ity that transformative 
learning occurs in the 
experiences of kidney 
transplant recipients. 


Concluded the following: crises do not always precipitate a transformation, a 
crises becomes a disorienting dilemma only when an established meaning per- 
spective becomes dysfunctional for problem resolution, critical reflection is 
central to transformation, action is guided by a new perspective and problem- 
solving, and socio-culcural distortions can be identified as precursors, and 
possibly predictors of transformative learning. 


Cochrane, N. J. 
(1981) 


To explore the person- 
al meanings of adults’ 
recent and past with- 
drawal experiences. 


Found affective ways of knowing, critical reflection, and the essentiality of 
relationships significant in transformative learning. 
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Author/Year 


Purpose of the Study 


Salient Results 


Coffman, P. M. 
(1939) 


To explore the patterns 
of acceptance and feel- 
ings of resentment to 
change in familiar hab- 
its of language at a 
theological seminary. 


Suggests revisions to the model of perspective transformation: critical of three 
steps (2,3, and 4); proposes a learning model char is spiral and a recursive pro- 
cess, recognizes the influence of experience on reflection, and the essentiality 
of resolving feelings prior critical reflection. 


Courtenay, B.; 
Merriam, S. B,; 
and Reeves, P. 
M. (1998) 


To understand how 
meaning is constructed 
in the lives of those 
diagnosed as HIV- 
positive. 


Identified an initial reaction period, a catalytic experience that sets in motion 
the meaning-making process, and three distinct and interrelated phases of 
reflection and activity in the transformative process. Revealed a greater di- 
mension of Mezirow’s “disorienting dilemma” and “trying on new roles” phases 
and the significance others play in enabling people in their transformative 
experience. 


Cusack, P. J. 
(1990) 


To facilitate the pro- 
cess of a perspective 
transformation from a 
mechanistic to an 
orgamcist world view. 


Purported to have initiated a perspective transformation among all partici- 
pants. Offered little data for support and made no significant contribution to 
the understanding transformative learning theory. 


D‘ Andrea, A. 
M. (1986) 


To understand how re- 
flective activities used 
by teachers help them 
learn from experience. 


Found that reflection was most often tnggered by unpleasant experiences, 
relationships provided the context for reflection and dialogue, emotions and 
intuition were significant in the reflective process, and readiness was a prere- 
quisite for change and transcending nature of learning. 


Dewane, C. M. 
(1993) 


To examine the nature 
of adult learning in 
self-help groups. 


Found the 10 step model provided an interpretation of the cognitive processes 
and outcomes associated with participation in a self-help group. Also found the 
model to he nonsequential and completion of each step was not contingent 
upon completion of previous steps. 


Edwards, K. A. 
(1997) 


To understand the 
learning process by 
which women con- 
struct and reconstruct 
their sexual identities 
in relationship to cur- 
rent sexual codes. 


Found that a transformation does not occur necessarily as a cognitive process 
reliant on rational discourse, instead it is the result of a change in how partici- 
pants ‘restory’ their lives, relying on counter narratives in relationship to domi- 
nant cultural narratives. Also identified was the significance of emotions in 
transformation, the importance of decontextualization, and the role of norm- 
alization of counter narratives. 


Elias, D. G. 
(1993) 


To explore the devel- 
opment of social trans- 
formative leaders and 
ways educational pro- 
grams contribute to 
their development. 


Recognized the role of the unconscious and the irrational and believed an 
inordinate amount of trust had been placed in rationality in the transformative 
learning process. Recommendations for practice included promoting a habit of 
apperception and metacognition. 


First, j. A., and 
Way, L. W. 
(1995) 


To examine parent 
education outcomes by 
focusing on the nature 
of the experience. 


Found transformative iearning offered an overriding explanation of the nature 
of experience felt by the women in a parent education program. 


Gallagher, C. j. 
(1997) 


To explore drama-in- 
education, a highly col- 
laborative group pro- 
cess, in how it contri- 
buted to changes in 
understanding. 


Identified essential elements contributing to a change in understanding: experi- 
ential learning; creating a trusting community of learners; learner-centered 
approach; discussing aesthetics; necessity of time; critical reflection; and affec- 
tive learning. 
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Author/Year Purpose of the Study Salient Results 



Gehrels, C. 
(1984) 


To explore the learning 
process of creating 
meaning from expert 
ence by elementary 
school principals. 


Identified intense feelings (disequilibrium) to be the trigger for reflection, 
recognized the importance of relationships, and found compassion and change 
in feelings as outcomes of a perspective transformation. 


Group for 
Collaborative 
Inquiry (1994) 


To reconceptualize 
transformative learning 
and social action, and 
recognizing learning' 
^relationships and 
whole person learning. 


Found the transformation process to be facilitated by relationships with others 
and involved whole person learning (cognitive, affective, somatic, intuitive, 
and spiritual). 


Harper, L. A. 
A. (1994) 


To explore the change 
process associated with 
international migra- 
tion. 


Found transformative learning offered a model for learning a new culture, the 
essentiality of relationships and critical reflection to the learning process, and 
the definition of a perspective transformation to include cognitive flexibility. 


Holt, M. E. 
(1994) 


To replicate the work 
ot Taylor (1993) with 
subjects of a different 
primary culture. 


Found transformative learning offered a model for learning a new culture, the 
essentiality of readiness for transformative learning, the significance of rela- 
tionships, and the outcome of intercultural competency as an indicator of a 
perspective transformation. 


Hunter, E. K. 
(1980) 


To explore the learning 
process of people who 
radically changed their 
nutritional beliefs and 
practices. 


Identified a state of readiness for transformative learning, the significance of 
relationships, the affective nature of change, the essentiality of faith, and 
broadened the definition of a perspective transformation to include seif- 
responsibility, spiritual growth, and acceptance of death. 


Kaminsky, A. 
L. (1997) 


To understand the 
meanings of and re la- 
tionships between 
voice, action, em- 
powerment, and 
knowledge, essential to 
collaborative inquiry 
and transformative 
learning 


Identifies several problems with Mezirow’s ideal conditions of rational dis- 
course; such as the inability of participants to engage in decision making as 
equals; the necessity to resolve emotional issues first; and the time consuming 
nature of striving for consensus. Furthermore, she identified the essentiality of* 
collaboration, cooperative inquiry’, “voice as conversation,” and the use of 
power to ensure that the important elements of learning community arc 
maintained and in place. 


Kennedy, G. 
(1994) 


To develop descriptive 
models of a cross-cul- 
tural sojourner s trans- 
formational learning 
process. 


Found transformative learning to be dependent on ego development and found 
no relationship between personality’ types, learning styles, and transformational 
experiences. Also found that transformative learning occurs regardless of rea- 
son or length of stay in the host culture. 

! . . _ ..... 


Ktoupa, E. L. 
(1996) 


To explore the experi- 
ential learning process 
of 10 traumaticallv 
brain-injured adults 


Found transformative learning indicative of a more complex view of self and 
the world and the essentiality of critical reflection. The path of transformation 
proceeds “from disjuncture, assimilation, critical reflection, differentiation or 
transcendence, and then moves through accommodation, and integration” 

(p. 191). 


las well, T. D. 
(1994) 


To investigate the na- 
ture of job loss and re- 
lated experiences of 
change and develop- 
ment. 


Found meaning perspectives revised due to job loss. Significant to revision is 
disorienting dilemma, incidental learning, and critical reflection. Found the 
process to he recursive instead of step-wise and identifies “flashbacks” of self- 
doubt, anger, and depression many years after the discharge. 
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Lucas, L. L. 
(1994) 


To explore the role of 
courage in transfor- 
mative learning. 


Identified the themes of identity (courage to be), emotion (courage to feel), 
spirituality (courage to believe), and action (courage to do) integral to the 
process of transformative learning. Identified environmental factors (context, 
significant others, resources) as having an impact on transformative learning. 


Ludwig, G. D. 
(1994). 


To develop a training 
manual chat uses trans- 
formative learning 
principles to evaluate 
the educational com- 
ponents of Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act 
training program pro- 
posals. 


Identified caring and sharing by instructional staff as the most significant 
elements in training programs that facilitate transformative learning. Devel- 
oped a practical set of guidelines that evaluate the transformative learning 
educational components of training program proposals. 


Lytle, J. E. 
(1989) 


To explore the extent 
nurses (RN) returning 
to school for a BSN 
experienced the 10- 
step process of a per- • 
speccive transformation 


Found the 10-step process to be valid, less than a majority of participants 
experienced all the steps, with most stalling in the process at critical reflection 
or the action phase. The quantitative portion of the study revealed no signif- 
icant findings. 


Matusicky, C. 
A. (1982) 


To develop an instruc- 
tional model for train- 
ing family life educa- 
tors. 


Developed a learning environment model for adults in family life education to 
examine their perceptual field and provide an opportunity for a perspective 
transformation. 


Morgan, J. H. 
(1987) 


To explore the nature 
of the transition from 
homemaker to inde- 
pendent person, who 
were displaced by sepa- 
ration or divorce. 


Found the transition process to closely parallel the phases of a perspective 
transformation. Identified a hack and forth process of transition through stages, 
the significance of external support, intimate friendships, internal factors 
(determination, adaptability, positive attitude, and faith, previous experience 
with crisis), the essentiality of resolving anger before critical reflection can 
begin, and modeling. 


Neuman, T. P. 
(1996) 


To explore critically 
reflective learning, its 
developmental nature, 
the influence of affect, 
and in relationship to 
transformative learn- 
ing. 


Found critical reflective learning to be developmental, beginning with a re- 
flective capacity and then a subsequent Critical Reflective Capacity for en- 
gaging in critical self-reflection and more deliK- learning. Developing 

Critical Reflective Capacity involved a concept perspective transformation 
indicative of a holistic mix of affective, cognitive and experiential type of 
learning. Also identified a number of essential reflective strategies, such as 
writing and solitude. 


Olson, G., and 
Kleine, P. 
(1993) 


To explore the rela- 
tionship of trigger 
events, perspective 
transformation, and 
learning among of rural 
midlife college stu- 
dents. 


Found perspective transformation to be impeded by possible cultural alienation 
and the perception ( po s i liv e/nega t i vc ) of triggering events (disorienting dilem- 
ma) influenced the degree of personal change. 
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Pierce, G. To identify managerial Found a change in one’s perspective resulted in an increase in power, internal 

( 1986) perspectives that are control, a sense of connectedness to others, an appreciation of the affective 

discrepant with the dimension, acceptance and understanding of oneself and others extending 
values of the emergent beyond the rational to the affective, and spiritual consciousness. Also identified 
paradigm and the fac- factors that facilitate transformative learning, 
tors that facilitate 
transformative learn- 

ing. n u 

Pope, S. M. To explore the impact Found transformative learning to be a long-term, chaotic, and contextual pro- 

( 1996). of higher education cess. Perspective transformations unfolded over time due to a gradual accumu- 

among ethnically di- lation of personal power and supportive relationships and not triggered by a 
verse working class 1 disorienting dilemma, 

women first in their I 

families to graduate 
from college. 

Saavedra, E. R. To explore the process Found evidence of learning through existing meaning schemes, new meaning 
( 1995) of teacher transforma- schemes, and through transformation of meaning schemes and meaning pers 

tion during social inter- speccives. Identified shifts in one’s discourse, realization of the interrelationship 
actions between teach- between theory and practice, critical reflection, and action as indicators of 
ers within a cohesive transformative learning. Found the sharing of personal narratives and a trusting 
and sustained study environment essential to critical reflection. 
group context. 

Schlesinger, R. To depict the process Supported the concept of readiness with a “pretransition stage,” and also 
C. (1983) of change from Jewish recognized the influence of context in the transformative learning process, 

women returning to 
the work force. 

Scott, S. M. To explore the nature Identified self-confidence, empowerment, spirituality', and the transcendent 
(1991a) of transformation from source of power as outcomes. Recognized the influer.ee of context, the signifi- 

of leaders’ experience cance of intuition, courage, risk, creativity, caring in the learning process, 
in a community organi- Found collective needs representing a stronger force than rationality and the 
zation importance of dialoguing with oneself in the transformative learning process. 

Shurina-Egan, To explore the learning Identified disorienting dilemma as the catalyst for reflection and relationships 
S. J. ( 1985) process of adults ns to be important to the learning process. More complex learning occurred when 

they experienced lam- affective change occurred. 

_____ therapy. 

I Sveinunggaard To develop a holistic Identified perceptual changes of a perspective transformation (sense of personal 

K. (1993) understanding of trans- power, clearer sense of self, redefining of roles, adoption of higher order values, 

formative learning by and development of critically reflective perspective). Found action and critical 

exploring role of social reflection dependent upon affective learning, and identified the social nature of 
context and affective transformative learning. 

learning. 

Taylor, E. W. To investigate the Found a recursive model of learning that paralleled Mezirow’s to some degree. 

(1993) learning process ot Identified readiness, cultural disequilibrium and the affective dimension es- 

intercultural compe- sential to the learning process. Also found perspective transformation for some 

tency and perspective not to be dependent on critical reflection, 
transformation as a 
possible model. 
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Turner, T. T. 
(1986). 


To identify how Physi- 
cians for Social Re- 
sponsibility (PSR) de- 
veloped and executed 
their objectives. 


Offered little insight into the process of a perspective transformation, except 
for identifying a predisposition for change and power as an outcome of per- 
spective transformation. 


Van Nostrand, 
j. A. (1992) 


To test a synthesized 
model of perspective 
transformation and a 
revelation readiness 
model of lifestyle 
change among adult 
female smokers and ex- 
smokers. 


Found internal consistency and reliability in the process of a perspective trans- 
formation among the following constructs: (1) readiness (concepts of life dis- 
satisfaction, social support, and cricical analysis); (2) revelacion (concepcs of 
knowledge, mystical experience and a redefined perspective) and (3) sustained 
change over time. 


Vogelsang, M. 
R. (1993) 


To explore the educa- 
tional experience of 
students in higher edu- 
cation and related edu- 
cational activities as 
cransformath c. 


Found stressful life events prior to college precipitated transformative learning. 
Identified differences between the transformation of meaning schemes and 
meaning perspectives. Found that discussing alternate personal meaning per- 
spectives in social science courses promoted transformative learning. Identified 
shared meaning perspectives central to female students’ identity: self-concept, 
role of women, relationships, and religion. 


Weisberger, R. 
D. (1995) 


To explore the effects 
of higher education on 
returning working class 
adult male students at 
a community college. 


Found the men experienced a perspective transformation resulting in an in- 
crease in confidence, both effectively and cognitively, and ability to connect 
with students across age and gender. Also, found from life histories the social, 
cultural, and historical context was identified as helping fashion a perspective 
transformation. 


Whalley, T. 
(1995) 


To develop a theory of 
culture learning using 
transformative learning 
as a model. 


Found learning through meaning schemes and learning new meaning schemes 
essential to learning a new culture- Found process and premise reflection to be 
essential in the transformation of meaning schemes and meaning perspectives. 


Williams, G. 
R (1985) 


To explore the theory 
of perspective transfor- 
mation as way of un- 
derstanding and ex- 
plaining what led to 
spouse abuse and a way 
of facilitating change 
in the abusive behav- 
ior. 


Found a perspective transformation associated with change in abusive behav- 
ior, but not the most significant variable. Subjects with greater change in per- 
spective demonstrated the least abusive behavior and the greatest increase in 
reasoning tactics. Role preference (modern,/ egalitarian) was not significant 
with a perspective transformation. A follow-up study indicated a slight re- 
gression among most variables. 
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